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THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious. 
Enriches Soups, Stews, Chops, Steaks, Fish, etc. 


A RECORD IN SAUCE. 


OVER 8,000,000 BOTTLES SOLD IN GNE YEAR. 









Sold in Botties, 6d., 1s, and 2s. each. 


Sole Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 
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THE THREE MYRTLES. 


HREE maidens planted each a tree— 
A perfumed bush in a pot of stone— 


(O myrtle green! with thy shining leaves 
Young Love his magical garland weaves.) 
They knew that a wedding wreath should be 


At the bride’s own lattice nurtured and ‘grown. 
I 





THE PALL 


First Laura, the Baron’s lovely 
heir, 

Then the burgomaster’s Ruth, her 
friend ; 

(O myrtle green! with thy shining 
leaves 

Young Love his magical garland 
weaves.) 

Last Greta, the wench who served 
the pair 

In amity sweet without stint or 


end. 


MALL 
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All three a-many vows spake 
low, 

O’er clasping hands breathed 
prayer and sigh ; 

(O myrtle green! with thy 
shining leaves 

Young Love his magical gar- 
land weaves.) 

The trees grew tall in the 
warm years’ glow, 

The maids yet fairer as time 
went by. 


Then Greta plucked one sum- 
mer’s day 

A crown of blossom her locks 
to bind. 

(O myrtle green! with thy 
shining leaves 

Young Love his magical gar- 
land weaves.) 

The bride was fair, and the 
bride was gay, 

The bridegroom poor, yet well 


to her mind. 
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THE THREE MYRTLES. 


Sy 2mhey Ceviall 


But Ruth, whom all folks held so dear, 
Waxed pale and wan in the winter snows. 
(O myrtle green! with thy shining leaves 
Young Love his magical garland weaves.) 
They stripped the tree to circle her bier, 


And twined each bow on a milk-white rose. 


Still Laura sits in her turret gloom, 

And dreams of a lover across the sea. 

(O myrtle green! with thy shining leaves 
Young Love his magical garland weaves.) 
But the brave knight lies in an alien tomb, 


And hope is like to a withered tree. 


BLANCHE LINDSAY. 
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GENERATION in Australia, it is said, 
effects more transformation than a century 
‘a cycle of Cathay.” The 
history of Melbourne, the Queen City of the 
South, affords a striking exemplification of the 
truth of this remark. ‘The earliest records of this 
beautiful city date back to the dim antiquity of 
six decades. Its birth is almost coincident with 
the accession of Her Gracious Majesty to the 
throne. The origin of a city, which 
was a village in the early forties, and 
a metropolis ten years later, must neces- 


in Europe or ‘ 


sarily contain many elements of romance. 
In some of its aspects its history reads 
like a fairy-tale. 

The territory now known as _ the 
colony of Victoria was sighted by 
Captain Cook in 1770, and a ship- 

John Pascoe Fawkner, Founder of Melbourne. wrecked crew landed on it in 1797. 
Three years later, Lieutenant-Commander 
James Grant, when taking the first British ship through Bass’s Strait, then newly 
discovered, observed a little inlet between two headlands, and on arriving at Botany 
Bay recommended further exploration in that direction. In 1802 Lieutenant John 
Murray was sent in H.M.S. Wedson to examine this inlet. On June 5th he passed 
between the two bold headlands, now known as Point Nepean and Point Lonsdale, 
which constitute the entrance to Port Phillip Bay, and, like the Ancient Mariner, 
was able to exclaim :— 





**T was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 
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The Bay, named Port 
Phillip after the founder 
of the parent colony of New 
South Wales, extends over 
eight hundred square miles. 
It is forty miles long and 
forty miles broad. _ Its 
head waters are called 
Hobson’s Bay, and form 
the port of Melbourne. 
Lieutenant Murray’s_ en- 
thusiastic report led to the 
despatch of Mr. Charles 
Grimes, Surveyor-General 
of New South Wales, 
the following year, with 
instructions to “ walk round” Port Phillip. He is unquestionably the first white man 
who trod the site of Victoria’s fair capital. Indeed, he recommended the spot as 
the most eligible place for a settlement ; but the general tenor of his report was 





Melbourne from the Falls, in 1837. 


adverse, and undoubtedly exercised a blighting influence upon the fortunes of 
Port Phillip. The British Government at this time was greatly exercised over the 
transportation problem. It despatched an expedition under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Collins to establish a penal colony on the shores of the newly discovered bay. 
The ships arrived in October 1803, and a landing was effected inside the Heads 
at a spot now known as Sorrento, after the poet Tasso’s birthplace. It is now one 
of the fashionable watering-places of Melbourne. ‘The situation is picturesque, and 
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the sea and sky effects often comparable to the Bay of Naples; but the soil is 
sterile and waterless, and altogether unadapted for a penal establishment. Already 
predisposed in favour of Van Diemen’s Land, the commander of the expedition, 
after a few weeks’ trial of Port Phillip, which he pronounced “an unpromising and 
unproductive country,” resolved to reload his transports, and sail southward to the 
Derwent River, on whose banks he founded the now beautiful city of Hobart, 
the capital of ‘Tasmania. He thereby earned the sincere gratitude of all Victorians, 
for his adverse decision preserved Australia Felix from the stigma of a convict 
origin. By a strange stroke of irony, his name has been immortalised by being 
given to the principal thoroughfare in the city whose existence he did his best 
to prevent. During the brief stay of the expedition in Port Phillip, the first 
sermon was preached, the first marriage was celebrated, the first white child 
was born, and the first death occurred on Victorian soil. Gold, too, was 
found; but the discoverers mistook it for mica, and so tie marvellous auriferous 
wealth of the Gold Colony of Australia remained concealed for nearly half a 
century longer. Two convicts escaped into the bush, and one of them, “the 
Wild Man” Buckley, lived with the aborigines for two-and-thirty years, and was 
instrumental, after that long period, in preventing an attempt to massacre the 
pioneer settlers of Port Phillip. His history was a strange one if space permitted 
its narration. 

For the next thirty years the kangaroo reigned undisturbed lord of the district, 
but sealers and whalers and one or two bold explorers from New South Wales 
helped to spread the fame of Australia Felix. In the early part of 1835, an 
adventurous spirit named John Batman, a native of Sydney, though a Tasmanian 
settler, formed an association of fourteen residents of Launceston to explore and 
settle Port Phillip. ‘They entered the Heads on May 2gth, and from the first were 
enraptured with the beauty of the place, with the climate, and the lovely “downs 
of Iramoo,” so splendidly adapted for pastoral pursuits. 
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**Then some one said, ‘We will return no more’ ; 
And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.’ ” 


These were the first colonisers of Victoria. Some were alive till recent years, and 
may possibly be so still. ‘The colony they founded has now a population of 
1,200,000, a trade of nearly £ 27,000,000, a state revenue of £7,000,000, a railway 
system exceeding three thousand miles, a mining industry which still yields highly 
after an aggregate output of nearly £250,000,000, an acreage under tillage which 
runs into millions, and sheep and stock which must be similarly enumerated. 
Surely an unparalleled development from such a humble beginning as has been 
indicated ! 

The pioneers conciliated the natives by timely presents, and induced them on 
June 6th, 1835, to conclude a so-called “treaty” @ Za William Penn, or the “deal” 
of the Dutch captain for the site of New York. Under this the aborigines 
transferred to Batman 800,000 acres, comprising the present sites of Melbourne 
and Geelong, in exchange for a few knives, tomahawks, beads, and handkerchiefs 
and the promise of an annual tribute of the same description. Had the 
Imperial authorities responded in a similarly liberal spirit—and in those days 
extensive land grants were occasionally made—Batman and his associates would 
have secured untold riches: for the present value of the areas comprised in the 
treaty is many millions of money. ‘This easy road to fortune was, however, denied 
the adventurers. Before returning to Tasmania for stock and fresh supplies, 
Batman explored the northern shores of the bay, and struck the fresh-water river 
which had induced Mr. Grimes to recommend its banks as the site of the future 
settlement. The Tasmanian explorer concurred in the eligibility of the spot, and 
wrote in his diary when he reached the “ Falls,” a natural barrier which stemmed 
the advance of the tidal waters up the Yarra Yarra—“ This is the place for a 
village.” These falls have since been removed, but the historic spot is marked by 
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The Town Hall. 


the handsome new bridge—the Queen’s—which has been built to afford a route 
across the river for the tramcars to South Melbourne and Port Melbourne. Batman, 
as must be already apparent, was a man of large ideas. He marked out as the 
site of his “village” a large block of land, embracing the area now covered by 
South Melbourne, Port Melbourne and Fishermen’s Bend; but his great rival, 
John Pascoe Fawkner, who at this very time was preparing a rival expedition in 
Tasmania, and one destined to be the more successful, when he arrived in the 
Yarra in the October following, with greater foresight chose the rising ground on 
the north side of the Yarra as the site for his settlement. The Melbourne of the 
present day embraces the area of both, and many miles besides ; but Fawkner’s 
superior prescience has won him the proud title of ‘‘ the Founder of Melbourne,” 
while Batman, with superior claims, has to be content to be known to posterity as 
the first coloniser of Victoria. He died a disappointed man in 1839 ; while Fawkner, 
who turned the first sod, built the first house, opened the first church, started the 
first newspaper in the settlement, lived on another thirty years, rich in all which 
should accompany old age, and was followed to his last resting-place in 1869 with 
the regrets of a vast and splendid city. He never ceased to marvel at the amazing 
progress of his own creation, although in the early days he endured many a jeer 
for the pluck with which he maintained that Melbourne would certainly become as 
great as Launceston, the pretty little Tasmanian town from which its founders came. 

Fawkner arrived on October roth, 1835, and anchored in the Yarra below the 
Falls. “Few places in the world,” writes James Bonwick, the historian of 
Australia, “ could have been thought more beautiful than the site of the future 
Melbourne town at that season of the year. Its wattle blossoms perfumed the 
country ; gay flowers adorned the grassy banks; majestic trees towered above 


odoriferous shrubs; kangaroos sported through the glade; swarms of parrots 
chattered through the foliage ; and the murmuring music of the Falls mingled with 
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the sweet notes of the bell-bird and the soul-stirring echoes of the laughing 
jackass.” ‘This pretty sylvan picture has long been changed! Now ocean steamers 
occupy the spot where Fawkner’s schooner anchored, and quays line the river banks 
for miles, while all around, farther than the eye can reach, lies the great populous 
city. Great riverine improvements have been effected at enormous cost. Buckley, 
if he lived, would no longer recognise the “ ever-flowing” Yarra Yarra on whose 
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banks he used to wander with his sable companions; but the alterations have 
enabled Melbourne to offer unusual facilities as a commercial and shipping centre, 
advantages which she has not altogether appreciated at their real value. From the 
first the growth of the little settkement was phenomenally rapid. The splendid 
pastoral capabilities of Victoria attracted population, both from Tasmania and from 
Sydney ; and the New South Wales Government finding it unavailing to warn off 
“trespassers,” sent down Captain Lonsdale in 1836 as the first resident magistrate. 
In March 1837, the Governor, Sir Richard Bourke, came himself, and named the 
village Melbourne, after the then Prime Minister of Great Britain. Hitherto it 
had been variously known as Bearbrass, Bearpurt, or Batmania. A surveyor named 
Hoddle, who accompanied the Governor, was directed to lay out the township, and 
he did it on a scale worthy of a metropolitan city. His foresight has earned him 
the lasting regard of every Melbournian. By a happy inspiration he made _ the 
streets in Melbourne proper a mile in length and ninety-nine feet in breadth. They 
run at right angles to each other, east and west and north and south, and are 
intersected by “lanes ” originally intended as a rear approach to the settlers’ gardens. 
The rapid development of the city compelled the conversion of these lanes into 
streets, and now they contain many of the finest warehouses, Flinders Lane being 
specially notable for its palatial buildings. ‘The leading thoroughfares have been 
named after Australian notables—thus Flinders Street, after the brave navigator 
of that name; Collins Street, after Lieutenant-Colonel Collins before-mentioned, 
Swanston Street after an early settler, Bourke Street after Sir Richard Bourke, ete. 

At this time the settlement comprised about a hundred habitations, chiefly 
built of wattle and dab, but directly a title to the ground was secured, a_ better 
class of residence sprang up. ‘The first land sale took place on June st, 1837. 
Over a hundred half-acre lots were sold at an average of £35. ‘The area alienated 
was fifty acres. Many of the cheapest blocks were those now fronting the principal 
street—Collins Street. It is startling to contemplate the marvellous increase in 
value which this land attained within the next half-century. Some of the early 
purchasers secured grand bargains. One bought a section at the corner of Collins 
and Elizabeth Streets for #40, and in 1888 it was worth £493,500. The 
corresponding block at the corner of Elizabeth and Flinders Streets fetched £64, 
and its value fifty years later was £428,000. It was near here that the last great 
fire spent its fury. Batman himself picked up two or three allotments, which, if his 
family had held them would in these days have realised nearly £750,000. But few 
of the original holders had the foresight to retain their allotments. Hoddle the 
surveyor, who acted as the auctioneer, standing on the stump of a tree, which 
remained until a few years since, received an allotment instead of commission, 
and it subsequently went up in value to £247,000! This artificial inflation of 
land has been characteristic of Melbourne, and has brought it heavy misfortune 
upon more than one occasion. “The unearned increment” is not an unmixed 
blessing. ‘The next twelve years were comparatively uneventful. The rich pastures 
of Port Phillip became covered with flocks, and Melbourne as the chief port of a 
flourishing pastoral settlement grew apace, but gave no sign of the great future 
that was about to dawn. An agitation for separation from New South Wales was 
fought to a successful issue in 1851, and almost simultaneously with this came the 
discovery of gold—an event which “uplifted Victoria in a night, as it were, to 
the position of a nation and a power in the world.” 

At this time Melbourne was inferior to an English provincial town, unpaved, 
unlighted, muddy, and dangerous. Gold, the great magician, soon changed all that. 
The great discoveries in California, followed by those in New South Wales, 
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stimulated the search in Victoria, and in the middle of 1851 these efforts were 
crowned with unparalleled success. Gold was discovered at Clunes, Mount 
Alexander, Ballarat, Bendigo, the Pyrenees, and other places in quick succes- 
sion, in marvellous abundance and easy of acquisition. ‘The auri sacra fames 
seized the entire male population. Melbourne was so deserted for a time that 
in the suburbs the women and children crowded together for mutual protection. 
During the latter half of that year 11,000 people poured into Victoria from the 
neighbouring colonies, and in the same brief period over ten tons of gold were 
obtained. As the great extent and richness of the alluvial deposits became confirmed 
a movement of population took place almost unparalleled in the world’s history. 
From Europe and America péople began to arrive in tens of thousands, most of 
them in the prime of life, full of energy and courage. Fleets entered Hobson’s 
Bay, and lay there deserted. As many as 3,000 immigrants arrived in a week; 
94,000 in 1854, and 250,000 in 1853-4-5. ‘The town, of course, was powerless to 
afford even temporary accommodation for such an inrush, and for a time a huge 
encampment known as Canvas Town was formed on the heights of Emerald Hill. 
A prodigious demand arose for the necessaries of life. House property went up 
in value amazingly. ‘Tenements which in England would be worth £50 a year 
were rented at #900. Hay was £70 per ton; bread 2s. 6d. a loaf, butter 5s. 
per lb. Labour obtained whatever it asked.: plasterers and masons #2 per day, 
carpenters 30s., common labourers #1. ‘Truly a paradise for the working man, 
or so he thought in those halcyon days. The standards of the goldfields regulated 
prices on the coast, and fortunes were made by the thrifty as rapidly in Melbourne 
as in Ballarat. Gold threatened to become as common as silver in the days of 
Solomon. In one year £12,600,000, in eight years 495,000,000, were won. Some 
men at Golden Point made as much as #400 each a day. Another exceptionally 
lucky party unearthed 34 lb. of gold in one day. No wonder that such “ pockets” 
were termed “‘jewellers’ shops”! Occasionally a nugget worth £10,000 was unearthed. 
The result of this sudden influx of wealth almost without labour, and with risks 
which are infinitesimal as compared to Klondike, was the.temporary demoralisation 
of the population. Melbourne, in the height of the gold fever, has been described 
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by one who knew it well as “a fevered, drunken, delirious Pandemonium.” The 
lucky ones—and there were thousands of them—squandered their riches in the most 
reckless fashion. Some of their fantastic tricks would be scarcely credited were 
they not attested by witnesses still living. ‘The game of ninepins, we are told, was 
played with bottles of champagne, for which he who broke least had to pay ; dozens 
of the same costly wine were emptied into tubs, and drunk from tin pannikins, 
spirits and beer being added to give “ body” to the beverage ; one man, in imitation 
of Caligula, shoed his horse with gold; sandwiches made of banknotes were 
devoured ; silver wrapped up in banknotes was thrown to popular actresses instead 
of flowers—in fact, money was so plentiful that the reckless diggers could not 
“knock it down” fast enough. They thought they only had to dig a few feet in 
the earth to get plenty more, and for a time it almost seemed as if this were so. 
Such were some of the characteristics of Victoria’s hot youth. 

But there were sound statesmen at the helm of state, and capable municipal 
administrators in the city. Order was quickly evolved out of chaos, and advantage 
taken of the immense abundance of money to initiate public works and _ other 
reforms upon a lavish scale. In a few years Melbourne was transformed from 
a thriving township into a metropolis replete with the elegances and luxuries of 
the minor capitals of Europe. Building proceeded at a wonderful rate, and rents 
dropped in a corresponding ratio, houses which in 1854 let at #600 a year falling 
to £100 in 1860. The disappointed on the gold-fields found other employments. 
Local manufactures were stimulated by protection, and the settlement on the land 
was also fostered by the state. By degrees gold-mining came to be conducted as 
a permanent industry. The great prizes of the early ‘fifties ceased to be found, 
though the auriferous treasures of the colony appear still to be inexhaustible. 
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During the last three decades the city has had many periods of “boom” and 
depression, but its wonderful energy and enterprise have never deserted it, and 
“ Marvellous Melbourne” has never appeared more marvellous than in the stormy 
days of crisis, when its financial foundations were shaken, in the recent evil years 
now passing into oblivion. 

As a metropolitan city, and one which has always exhibited cosmopolitan 
sympathies, Melbourne must be viewed in many diverse aspects. It has an unrivalled 
reputation as a city, of pleasure—the Paris of the southern hemisphere. Its 
magnificently broad streets, its splendid public gardens and reserves, its colossal 
sanitary system, its abundant water supply, its grand public buildings providing 
for the growth of a century or two, its liberal encouragement of the arts and 
education, all tend to make it take high rank among the most attractive cities of 
the world. Visitors in search of pleasure flock to it not only from every part 
of Victoria, but from all the colonies. It enjoys a climate which even Italy cannot 
surpass. But pleasure has ever been made subsidiary to business. Melbourne for 
years was the chief financial centre in Australasia. Its banking and commercial 
enterprise almost passed into a proverb. Of late its pre-eminence has been 
challenged by its great rival Sydney ; but the old energy and business dash which 
made Victoria so successful in the past have not deserted her people, and 
Melbourne still hopes to regain her old ascendency. Melbourne and suburbs, con- 
stituting what is known as “ Greater Melbourne,” comprise an area within the radius 
of ten miles from the centre of the city, or about 254 square miles. It contains 
a population of nearly 500,000, or more than one-third of the whole colony. The 
Melbourne corporation, which is responsible for the administration of the city proper, 
enjoys a revenue of £200,000 a year. The surrounding suburban municipalities— 
many rejoicing in the rank of city—are all wealthy and admirably managed bodies. 
The principal suburbs are Collingwood, North Melbourne, Fitzroy, Carlton, Brunswick, 
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Prahran, and Richmond. They have fine thoroughfares, well-built business premises, 
and handsome—and in the fashionable quarters very lovely—private residences 
Some of the latter are almost palatial in their appointments and in the beauty of 
their grounds. Many of the streets are planted with trees. A better paved and 
lighted city is not easily found, and it enjoys unrivalled facilities for rapid and easy 
communication by means of railways and of a splendidly developed tramway system. 
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Architecturally Melbourne deserves commendation. Few cities even in the Old 
World contain a larger number of handsome public buildings. A few may be 
enumerated: the Houses of Parliament, standing on probably the highest ground 
in the city, at the top of Bourke Street, constitute a noble pile. The fagade is of 
the Corinthian order, with a colonnade of ten pillars forming a portico; the tower 
and dome rise to a height of two hundred feet. ‘The vestibule, in which stands a 
full-length statue of the Queen in her royal robes, is a really magnificent hall. It 
separates the two Legislative Chambers. ‘lhe building contains a library of fifty-two 
thousand volumes. The Free Public Library is one of the glories of Melbourne. 
It contains three hundred thousand volumes. An adjunct to it is the National 
Gallery, where many masterpieces of British artists may be seen, and which is one 
of the favourite promenades in Melbourne. The University of Melbourne with its 
affiliated colleges stands in an extensive and beautiful reserve on the northern 
outskirts of the city. It was established in 1853, since which time it has conferred 
some two thousand degrees. The standard of study is high. The Melbourne 
Town Hall, in Collins Street and Swanston Street, is an imposing structure. The 


generous hospitality of the Mayor and Corporation is here dispensed. The 
magnificent hall has been the scene of many a brilliant ball and banquet, and is 
in great request for concerts, lectures, etc. The Law Courts, a grand quadrangle 


fronting William, Lonsdale, and Little Bourke Streets, resembles the Dublin Courts. 
his edifice alone cost £400,000, and indicates the scale upon which the public 
buildings are designed. The Exhibition Building, in Carlton Gardens, where 
popular entertainments are given, is 500 feet long and 250 feet deep, and the 
grand dome which surmounts it is 223 feet in height. The General Post Office, 
the Treasury, the Mint, the Melbourne Club are all handsome structures, and the 
number might be greatly increased. The railway termini are the only really 
unsatisfactory buildings of a public kind, and this reproach will not be of long 
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duration, for the Government contemplate the early erection of accommodation 
worthy of the great railway system of the colony. 

The ecclesiastical architecture of Melbourne is very striking. The Anglican 
cathedral is placed at the entrance of the city on the north side of Prince’s Bridge, 
the handsome structure which has recently replaced the stone bridge which spanned 
the Yarra at the foot of Swanston Street. The cathedral is a fine example of the 
Gothic style. The central tower and spire rise to a height of two hundred and 
sixty feet. The effect would be grand if the building were placed on an eminence 
instead of in one of the lowest sites in the city. ‘The Roman Catholic cathedral 
on Eastern Hill enjoys this great advantage over its rival. It is a grand building 
in the cruciform style, and has taken nearly as long to complete as the Temple 
of Jerusalem. It was consecrated with great ceremony a few months ago. Its 
greatest internal length is 320 feet, and its central tower and spire will be 260 feet. 
The building has already cost £200,000, and marvellous to relate is virtually out 
of debt. The principal churches of the Presbyterian, Independent, Wesleyan, and 
Baptist denominations exhibit many architectural merits. 

Among the finest buildings in the city are the offices of the banks and insurance 
companies. Similarly the buildings devoted to trade and manufactures will more 


soft-goods warehouses are notable examples. The city markets are commodious 
and admirably adapted for the public requirements. A great part of Melbourne 
proper has been rebuilt during the “boom.” Many of the business premises are 
exceptionally lofty, some being twelve storeys high. The hotels and coffee-palaces 
are ornaments to the city. As becomes a city of pleasure, Melbourne is exceedingly 
well supplied with theatres and places of recreation. ‘The principal are the Princess’s 









than vie with similar structures in London. ‘The great wool stores and the chief 
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(interiorly one of the finest theatres in the world), the Royal, the Opera House, 
the Alexandra, the Bijou, the Cambridge, and the Oxford. ‘The talent is of the 
best, and frequently includes the musical and dramatic “stars” of Europe and 
America. ‘The whole community is musical, and already Victorian songstresses 
have earned a world-wide fame. 

No city anywhere can surpass Melbourne in the generous encouragement it 
extends to all branches of sport. The climate is favourable to outdoor exercises, 
and all the ordinary English forms of outdoor amusement are eagerly pursued. 
The colonists are passionately fond of horse-racing. The Flemington course, near 


Melbourne, is probably the best known spot in Australasia. ‘The ‘‘ Melbourne 
Cup,” run there every November, attracts visitors from the most distant parts of 
the continent. The “Carnival week” is the gayest time in the year. As many 


aS 143,000 persons have witnessed the great race. The Victorian Racing Club is 
the premier club in Australasia. It annually offers £50,000 in added money. Its 
appointments are of the most complete and luxurious order, and it reaps a rich 
reward by the unstinted support of the public. The Flemington race-lawn on 
“Cup” day presents as gay and beautiful a sight as Ascot, while the numbers 
present on “the Hill” and flat would be vastly larger, for Victoria is too democratic 
to be unpleasantly exclusive. The Caulfield and Esternwick courses also draw 
large attendances. Cricket is cultivated as a fine art. The chief centre is the 
Melbourne Cricket Ground, in Yarra Park. The Melbourne Cricket Club dates 
back almost to prehistoric days, for it was founded early in 1838. It acquired 
its present beautiful ground some forty years ago, and has improved it by the 
expenditure of £100,000. It affords excellent seeing accommodation for nearly 
forty thousand people ; week by week throughout the year tens of thousands flock 
VoL. XV.—No. 61. 
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here every Saturday afternoon to witness the cricket and the football contests. The 
club has shown great enterprise in promoting the visits of numerous English 
elevens. It, in fact, occupies as unique a position in the Australian sporting world 
as its great exemplar at Lord’s does in this country. 

A word of praise must be devoted to the splendid public parks and gardens 
of Melbourne. ‘Those in the metropolitan area comprise 4766 acres, under 
the control of the Government or various public — bodies. The Botanic 
Gardens, beautifully situated on the banks of the Yarra, are admirable both 
as a piece of landscape gardening, and as a choice collection of rare plants, 
exceeding seven thousand in number, and trees. This charming spot is one of the 
show places of Melbourne. The Fitzroy Gardens, in the centre of the city, have 
been most picturesquely laid out, and contain fine avenues of English trees. ‘The 
University Grounds (10g acres), the Royal Horticultural Gardens, and many other 
large reserves, add greatly to the beauty of the city. The Government House 
Domain, as an adjunct to the Botanical Gardens, contains much to admire. 

As a centre of culture Melbourne has no reason to be ashamed. Every decade 
marks a distinct advance in literary, artistic, and scientific development. ‘The splendid 
University, the Public School system, the Museums, the Botanical and Zoological 
Gardens, Art Galleries, Libraries, receive munificent assistance from the state. All 
this indicates a desire to cultivate the higher life. Although no distinctly Australian 
school of literature has, at present, been evolved, yet much good work has been 
accomplished, and many vivid and realistic books in prose and verse have appeared. 
The newspaper press of Melbourne has taken high rank for many years. As for 
“Society,” it can scarcely be judged by the standard of the chief European 
capitals. But the tone, culture, and refinement in Melbourne, will compare very 
favourably with the large provincial centres in the United Kingdom, with an added 
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A SPRING SONG. 19 


charm which is inseparable from the freer and wider life of the colonies. 
Government House is the centre round which fashionable society revolves. ‘The 
Victorian democrats expect Her Majesty’s representative to dispense a lavish 
hospitality, not too exclusively restricted to the rich and prosperous. For the 
great balls, levees, and “at homes,” the doors of Government House are thrown 
widely open, but there is a more intimate and exclusive inner circle which cannot 
be penetrated so readily. The democracy of Victoria is intensely loyal and 
somewhat bellicose. What of the ladies of Melbourne? Well, the climate, which 
resembles that of the Riviera, and the healthy outdoor life of the community, are 
conducive to the production of a prepossessing race. ‘The Australian girl, as a 
local poet has well sung :— 


“has a beauty of her own, 
A beauty of a paler tone 
Than English belles. 
Yet Southern sun and Southern air 
Have kissed her cheeks, until they wear 
The dainty tints that oft appear 
On rosy shells.” 


[We are indebted to Major-General Sir Andrew Clarke, G.C.M.G., Agent-General for Victoria, 


for permission to copy several of the Victorian Government collection of photographs at the Imperial 
Institute : our other illustrations are chiefly reproductions from Mr. J. W. Lindt’s work.] 


CHARLES SHORT. 


A SPRING SONG. 


HEN Love comes to my garden When Love leaves my sad garden 


He walks with dainty tread, The roses’ petals fall, 
The lilies blaze before him, The jasmine’s scented clusters 
The moss-rose lifts its head ; Fade, dying on the wall ; 
The trim-kept lawns grow greener, The lawns grow dock and thistle, 
The borders blush with pride, The paths are rank with weeds, 
The buds burst into blossom And all the dainty borders 
When Love walks by my side. Are strewn with fallen seeds. 


Sweet Love, stay in my garden, 
Rest in its rosy shades, 

Bask in its scented sunshine, 
Dream in its leafy glades ; 
Sing to the strings of pleasure, 
Through all life’s plenilune ; 
Make every season summer, 

Let every month be June. 


WILFRED DRAYCOTT. 














mesa A LA BELLERIEUSE. 
ARIE DEBRECZIN was the greatest opera bouffe 
artiste of the sixties. She had a small but exquisitely 
tractable voice, a consummate audacity, and the 
most bewitching smile ever given to woman for the 
undoing of her natural enemy and prey. She was 
said to be of Hungarian origin, ut even at the 
time when she was dispensing princely hospitalities 
at her favourite Schloss Csepel, near Buda-Pesth, 
any One venturing to ask where she came from, was 





answered with a gesture of indescribable gaminerie,— 

‘“Where from ?—the gutter, mon ami!” 

Certainly she had lived by her wits, and made a good thing of it, even before 
she made her fortune out of Za Princesse Bellerieuse. 

People with good memories, and vagrant habits in the pursuit of amusement, 
recalled her obscure but original café-chantant performances when she was still of 
an age so tender that she was supposed by many to be an accomplished and 
horribly observant dwarf—so neatly and ironically did she reproduce in miniature 
the vanities and humours of the hour. But the dwarf grew up—learned more of 
music, pantomime and dancing, and certainly not less of the world. 

At the time when Utterthal wrote his famous comic opera, she was one of 
the prettiest women in Europe. Through her astounding success as the Princesse 
Bellerieuse, she was soon one of the best envied. She had her town and country 
houses, drove the smartest drag to the Grand Prix, snubbed great nobles, and 
queened it from Paris to Petersburg. She was one of those artists who have a 
special genius for piquing public curiosity, on other than purely artistic grounds. 
Her wild extravagances, her sharp and tender sayings, her conquests and escapades, 
were the staple of gossip for many a year in more than one capital. 

Perhaps the story that was remembered longest, was how Duke Hermann of 
Erlau, a favourite cousin of the Austrian Emperor, had fought a duel about her 
in Paris. When he had run his adversary through, Duke Hermann put him in a 
carriage and drove madly with him to the lady’s hotel, where the man was made 


to sue for pardon with his dying breath. On the heels of this adventure came 
20 
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LA BELLERIEUSE. 





‘‘A man of distinguished bearing ... helped a tall white-haired old lady to mount the steps.” 


the announcement that the Bellerieuse was to leave the stage and become the 
Duchess of Erlau. Whereupon fearful commotion, and every possible social and 
family pressure brought to bear upon the Duke. ‘These alliances were less common 
in any part of the world in those days, and for a son of the House of Hapsburg ! 

When all else failed, the Emperor interfered. But rumour had it that His 
Majesty’s last emissary—to the Bellerieuse this time—was, as effectually routed as 
the first. When, in the name of his sovereign, he threatened forfeiture of the 
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Erlau estates, the Debreczin marvelled ingenuously to hear that a man who was 
a monarch should care also to be a robber. When she was offered an indemnity 
if she dismissed the Duke, she smiled her malicious little crooked smile. ‘“ His 
Majesty thinks too meanly of his kinsman,” she said. ‘Tell the Emperor that 
Marie Debreczin makes as much out of a single ballad. His Majesty will 
appreciate the compliment I pay his house when I decline to sell his cousin for a 
song.” The report of this interview, with a dozen additions, did not lessen popular 
excitement. Not only the jewmesse dorée, but many a fine lady as well, laid a 
wager on the issue. An admirer of the Bellerieuse swore publicly he would send 
her a bullet for a wedding gift. Possibly this last mark of interest had something 
to do with the singer’s sudden flight from Paris the next night, after the opera. It 
was known in the morning that she and Erlau had taken the midnight express for 
the south. But as to what happened between her disappearance and the day she 
rose above the horizon again, no one ever hazarded more than a guess, and no one 
ever heard Marie Debreczin say. It was the only episode in life, people said, that 
she wasn’t ready to sharpen her unsparing little tongue upon. And people were 
right. It was the one page in her history that the Bellerieuse had no smile, gay or 
bitter, in looking back upon. 

The day after their arrival in Venice, the Duke went early to the Consulate 
to arrange preliminaries for the marriage.- Unexpected formalities detained him, 
and between his going out and his coming in several things had happened. Had he 
been less absorbed in his errand or his present happiness, he might have noticed 
the occupants of the gondola in the side canal to the left of the palace where he 
had lodged the Bellerieuse. As soon as his own boat had glided out of sight, 
this other one was brought swiftly round, and moored at the palace steps. A man 
of distinguished bearing, verging on middle age, landed with some show of haste, 
and helped a tall, white-haired old lady to mount the few steps. She turned at the 
top, and. dismissed her companion. He went back in the gondola to the side 
canal, while the lady followed a servant up the marble stairs. to the grand salon on 
the first floor. A low word to the servant, and the stranger seated herself and 
waited impassively—her deep eyes travelling through the suite of rooms to the 
pillared corridor at the end. 

A pale blue figure flitted past the columns on the right, and came through the 
wide, florid arch towards the main salon. It was of necessity so long an approach, 
that before the two women met or had possibility of speech, each had made 
acquaintance with the other. 

Never had the Bellerieuse looked lovelier. The blue of her eyes was scintillant 
and jewelled, but the mocking little mouth was tender, and the face so subdued 
to some far-off phase of a forgotten childhood, that her friends would scarce have 
recognised their Bellerieuse. 

Her beauty and her softened grace had no visible effect upon the marble 
woman sitting there with her sombre draperies falling about her, steadfast-eyed, 
silent, immovable, throned at the end of the vast salon. If she had been the 
‘Fate’ she looked, she could not have been less moved by the approach of this 
consummate type of youth and joy. 

A couple of yards away from the black figure the Bellerieuse paused and 
bowed. 

“ Madame la Duchesse?”’ she said softly. 

“You are Marie Debreczin?” asked the other voice. 

The young woman drew a quick breath. Subtly, unexpectedly enough, the mere 
question asked by those proud white lips made her conscious, as she never had 
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LA BELLERIEUSE. 


‘*A pale blue figure flitted past the columns." 


been before, of the arraignment of her life. ‘The sounds that made up the word 
*Debreczin’ had become a set of syllables that stood for riotous scenes, audacities 
of speech and look and life, that only Art redeemed from degradation, and_ that 
even Art, in these grave eyes bent on her to-day, failed to redeem at all. 
Debreczin! ‘The name conjured up associations in the European mind, and stood 
as definitely for a certain thing as any frank word of the plain-spoken past. 
It had started out innocent of blame ; but long ago, no one knew just when or 
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how, had put on a crown of shame as imperishable as the bays of honour. “ Are 
you Marie Debreczin?” For the first time in her life she would have liked to 
say no. ‘To expect ‘ Yes’ from her seemed like expecting her to condemn herself 
out of her own mouth, 

“JT shall never be Marie Debreczin any more,” she answered, after that 
instant’s pause. 

The elder woman glanced down the Grand Canal. 

“We have very little time, mademoiselle. ‘They tell me you care for my son. 
Is it true?” 

“Yes, I care for him.” 

“Ah!” The solemn eyes looked half incredulously into the shining blue. “ If 
you understand what caring means——” 

“Oh, I understand—at last.” 

“Then I shall not have come in vain.” 

“You fave come in vain, madame, if you think to part us.” There was no 
defiance in the softened face. ‘I knew Hermann had written to you. I almost 
dared to hope—I suppose my brain was a little turned . . .” She smiled tremulously. 

“Yes, all this is a kind of madness. I’ve come to see if there is enough real 
feeling in the matter to cast the madness out.” 

Half pityingly the Debreczin shook her head. “You waste your time, 
madame.” 

“Perhaps not, if I can make you realise what will happen to my son if he 
marries you.” 

“Oh, I know already,” she said, with a little flash. “ After the Duke of Erlau 
has turned his back upon society—society will think itself revenged by turning its 
back on him.” 

“You think that all?” 

“No:” she dropped her eyes. “I’m afraid the mother he loves—his whole 
family, will be very angry, and for a time——” 

“No, no, it is not a question of time, or of mere anger, but of ruin—ruin that 
time will only emphasise, complete.” 

“You mean the Emperor is in earnest about the forfeiture and dismissal from 
the army?” 

These considerations, so gaily flouted in Paris, suddenly assumed giant 
proportions here. 

“That is part of the ruin that will overtake my son.” 

“ Part of the ruin?” She slipped down on the sofa, conscious that her knees 
were trembling strangely. The white face opposite nodded, slow, speechless. 

“Your son would tell you the only ruin he wouldn’t have strength to face, 
would be loss of me.” 

“Ts it the first time you’ve listened to such words?” 

“The first time I’ve listened, madame. Not the first time I’ve heard them.” 

“ And those others—surely you’ve lived to see e 

“T’ve lived to see some of them take that form of ruin calmly enough: one 
drowned his in the Danube ——” 

“No Hapsburg would do that.” 

“Who knows?” 

“Even if it came to that”—the old voice did not waver nor the old eyes 
flinch—“ even that would be better than 

“Ah!” the Debreczin broke in, catching her breath—“ and you are his mother.” 
“Yes. His mother would rather see him dead.” 
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There was silence in the great room for a moment. ‘The old woman’s passion 
of anxiety broke it harshly. 

“You told me you cared for Aim. You were not honest enough to confess you 
cared more for what he could give you.” 

Half absently, as though with mind bent vigilantly on some more vital matter, 
came the low question, 

“You are so sure I must be mercenary ?” 

“It may not be all that. ‘There is many a lady”—the faint accent on the 
last word wrought its unconscious work electrically—‘“‘ many a lady who would be 
dazzled at the prospect of being the Duchess of Erlau. It does not seem to me 
strange or difficult to pardon in you. And then”—for the first time the stern 
face was reflecting a touch of sympathy—‘‘for you no doubt the prospect of 
marriage : 





“Marriage: ha! ha!” the keen young look grew cold and bright as a dagger 
blade. “You can hardly think your son is the first man who has wanted to marry 
me?” The silent scepticism of the older woman pricked the younger on. “ You 
must not forget we women of the stage are not in such hot haste to marry as 
women of—of possibly fewer opportunities and greater needs.” 

“T have made allowance for you in view of a greater need than the women I 
know are called upon to face.” 

“What need do you mean ?” 

“Why should you wish to force me to say the superfluous?” She waved 
explanation warily aside, and presented a new point of view. ‘‘ Your attachment 
to my son, if not your intelligence, must show you this marriage is impossible, 
except as an instrument of revenge.” At the passionate, quick gesture from the 
other, she added :—‘‘ And we hear of no one thing so often of Marie Debreczin, 
as that she is generous.” 

“And generosity is vave in your world, madame?” She asked the question 
with unsteady voice. 

Seeming to misunderstand, the anxious mother answered :— 

“If you'll do this great service to my son, you won’t find me ungrateful. I 
will help you in every way in my power.” 

“You are very kind, though I can’t see what there is you can do for me, 


since——” She turned away her head an instant, and then went on: “In view 
of what ‘great need’ of mine were you so good as to make allowance for me?” 
ar eed 


The obvious one!” and the old voice grew softer—or was it only faint with 
apprehension ?—as she said, “The refuge of an honourable name.” 

“Ha! ha!” ‘The light laugh rang out again through the wide spaces. ‘“ You 
think I’m loth to give that up! You conceive such women as /, waiting eagerly 
for the first chance to give up fame and freedom and Art, for the privilege of 
being called ‘Madame’ and buried alive. It’s time women of your class should 
know how we pity, when we don’t despise them. The plays and story-books are 
wrong, madame! When you go back to your world, take that for a legacy. We 
do mot look upon you with envy and with awe, unless——” a great sob tore the 
passionate voice—“ unless you are the mother of. The broken sound sank 
level to the silence. 

The black figure drew a falling cloak of lace about her shoulders and fastened it. 

“You came here,” the young voice went on, strained and muffled, “ thinking 
to find another Dame aux Camélias, a repentant damsel with a weak chest and 
a passion for respectability, who would help you to value the more your own 
limited life, seeing how Marie Debreczin was panting to share it. 





Have you no 
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idea how we make merry over this legend of superiority? And when we are not 
merry,” she came a step nearer, “ we wonder why some may steal the horse while 
others mayn’t look over the hedge. It’s no secret from ws, the mock morality, 
the hypocrisy, of the class the world consents to call ‘the Upper.’ ” 

For all answer the tall figure drew itself a little more erect, and turned slowly FE 
as if to go. 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand,” the eager voice arrested her. “I’m not so vulgar- 
minded but I know there are others, thousands, tens of thousands, whose lives 
are free from ¢hat—who have dutifully married some suitable person they didn’t 
care a fig for, and lived correct lives to the end. What have they done for 
themselves? Have they ever worked? Have they ever earned their dinner, or 
themselves paid for a stitch they wear? Have they ever stood on their own 
feet and faced the world without leaning on some man? I ave, madame, and ' 
thousands more whom you feel called upon to pity, and to patronise.” ; 

“You have forgotten. So far from patronising you, I was so mistaken as to 








come to ask from you a service and a sacrifice.” 

“Forgotten?” The little blue figure dropped on the sofa like a bird shot 
suddenly at the zenith of his arc of flight. ‘“‘ Forgotten? No, I’m not likely to 
forget.” She glanced about in a dazed fashion. “ But I’ve said things I never, 
never meant to say.” She covered her face with her hands. 

“What you say affects nothing. You. may rage against the world’s injustice till 
your strength is spent, and you are old as I—the injustice will remain. ‘The only 
question is: will yow pay the penalty the world exacts, or will you make my 





son pay?” 

Marie Debreczin dropped her hands from her face. The blue of her eyes was 
dim and drowned. 

“ But you—you haven’t understood. You asked me if I cared. I care so 
much, madame, that everything in my life will be changed. It is in no woman’s 
power to be a more faithful wife to your son than I will be.” 

“Tt is not in Marie Debreczin’s power to be such a mother to my son’s 
children as would not shame them—and their father through them. I tell you 
I would rather see my boy dead at my feet than with your child in his arms.” 4 

* Ah!” she flung up her arms with a primitive instinct of self-defence. ‘“ You 
have other sons,” she said, struggling to her feet, “and I have no other——” 

“No other lover, mademoiselle ? ” 

“Stop!” No trace of tears now, nor of trembling. “I did not understand in 
what spirit you had come here, or we need not have wasted so much time.” 

“Certainly I did not come to say soft words, to wheedle or to bribe you.” 

“You have heard such tactics failed,” said the other, quietly. 

*“T came to see for myself if you were wholly sunk in callousness and_ greed. 
If so, I knew, in spite of all I could say, you would hold your prize fast with 
both hands and drag him down; but if your life had left in you some power of 
faithful caring for another, you would turn your back on Hermann of Erlau and 
go your ways.” As the Debreczin was about to speak, “ Make no mistake !” cried 
the old voice, trembling now and raised: “either you are my son’s worst enemy, 
or you will refuse to bring about the downfall of his house, his own disillusionment, 
and his children’s shame.” ‘The black figure turned away and left the palace as 



















she had come. 

Marie Debreczin sat motionless in the sunshine. By-and-by she glanced out 
of the window and hurriedly dried her tears. She rang the bell. Then, walking 
a little unsteadily, she crossed the room to the writing-table. 
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“Venice saw them no more. " 


“Who else besides you saw that lady come in and go out?” she said, as the 
servant appeared. 

“No one, madame.” 

She felt in her pocket and drew out a little purse. “Eight napoleons! I'll 
send you as much more every year on this day, if you never tell a soul that any 
one visited me this morning. I shall know if you keep faith. There! Tell 





Katrine I want her,” 
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“Thank you, madame.” The man went out with eyes bulging over his easy 
earnings. 

The Bellerieuse wrote rapidly : 

“ We've made a mistake. The charms of private life lessen as they come near. 
I belong to the public, and not, as I was absurd enough to think—to you. 
Good- b ye.” 

“Bah!” A tear had dropped on the paper. It ran like an eager champion 
and met the lying ink, contending, mingling with it. 

“No, no, we'll have no tear-stains,” she said, a little savagely, and crushed the 
blotted sheet in her shaking hands. She wrote the words on another paper, 
folded, addressed it, and hurried out of the room, hiding both notes in the drapery 
of her gown. 

Hardly ten minutes later the Bellerieuse and Katrine, with the scantiest store of 
luggage, went down the side canal in a gondola, and Venice saw them no more. 

The lady presently reappeared in Paris, ready to sing and equally ready to 
laugh at the absurd notion of her being in earnest about retiring. And as to 
marriage—ma foi / wasn’t that a refuge reserved for women who couldn’t do 
better ?—wasn’t it society’s charitable institution for the unfit—a species of alms- 
house where the helpless of her sex were sheltered? But Marie Debreczin! what 
should take fer there? And she flashed through that season in Paris with an even 
madder brilliancy, spent money like water, and turned heads as blithely as before 

True, it was said by some Peeping ‘Tom who, unobserved, had travelled in her 
company on that long journey back from Venice, that the Bellerieuse had wept 
every mile of the way. Everybody knew, too, that soon after her return to the gay 
world Duke Hermann of Erlau retired from it, and went into the Church. 

Then newer stories drove the old one out, and newer idols competed for the 
palm of public favour. Still men said, “'There is but one Bellerieuse, and her 
name’s Debreczin.” That gaiety of hers, unfailing and infectious, the goodness of 
heart so ineradicable, kept many a conquest her beauty had brought her, long after 
her beauty was on the wane. Besides, the woman was in her way a consummate 
artist, and to have arrived at that is to be very near the well-spring of eternal 
youth. But even in Art—even to the lightest heart that follows her—comes the 
going down of the sun. 

* * * * * * * 

The Debreczin laughed on even after her vogue was gone, abating not a jot 
of her generosity to others, or her extravagance in gratifying her own tastes. She 
was not of the family of those who drink skimmed milk now, that they may 
have butter and cheese in a problematical by-and-by. As the years wore on, she 
sang for shorter and shorter seasons, for less and less magnificent sums; but, 
drawing heavily on her capital, she kept the pace gaily, and was still one of the 
glittering notorieties of the great capital where she had found fame. 

One day, at the races, she was taken suddenly ill. She was carried home, and 
presently recovered, but no one dared say in her hearing that Marie Debreczin 
had had a stroke of paralysis. So anxious was she on her recovery to prove that 
she was entirely fit for work again, that, failing a suitable metropolitan opening, she 
went a tour of the second and third-class towns in Austro-Hungary and France, 
where the long rumour of her fame in distant capitals brought her a season’s 
success. The next year she tried it again, but provincial curiosity had been 
satisfied. She sang and laughed and danced to empty seats. 

The following year the only dates her impresario could get were in the small 
towns and villages. Broken as her fortunes were, she declined to exhibit the 
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Bellerieuse in country concert halls and on temporary stages to gaping bumpkins. 
No, she would rest for a season, and then sing in Vienna again. 

She “rested” for four years—“ rested” at Nice during the carnival, rested at 
the races, at balls, at Monte Carlo, and at one Bad after another—always sur- 
rounded by troops of those hangers on, who are proverbially willing to dance in 
your company so long as you are willing to pay the piper. Marie Debreczin 
stinted neither parasite nor piper,—she paid them with both hands, and laughed at 
the changing world. 

Of course the end came. She had sold all there was to sell, and found herself 
stranded at Bad Gastein, after the gay world, the parasites, and even the piper, 
had vanished from the scene. And she was ill. She had had another of those 
mysterious seizures. 

On that first day of her convalescence, when she had ventured downstairs, 
she sat by the window, looking out on the deserted street. The piquant face was 
very worn and faded, but her flossy hair was yellow still, and curled lightly as a 
child’s. ‘“Everybody’s gone,” she thought to herself. No, here was a carriage 
with a lean and nervous-looking gentleman, his large, heavy wife, and two plain 
daughters. Behind, a humbler vehicle with luggage and two servants. Evidently 
the cavalcade was on its way to the station. Dully the Debreczin examined the 
party, leaning a little farther out of the window. Suddenly she started back. The 
man had bowed to her, and the carriage rattled into the station enclosure. Who 
in the world? Ah, well, she had known so many men, how was it possible to 
remember them all ? 

Hardly three minutes, before the thin, harassed-looking traveller stood under 
her window, with his hat in his hand and the morning sun shining insistently on 
his bald head. 

“ How do you do, Madame Bellerieuse?” he said, holding up his free hand a 
little awkwardly. It was hardened and knotted by rheumatic gout. 

“ How do you do, monsieur?” She bent down to him with something of her 
old manner, and a ghost of that provocative, half-mocking, half-caressing smile that 
had conquered the world—in the sixties. 

“So fortunate,” the man was saying. “A mistake about the train time. I’ve 
twenty minutes to spare.” 

“Ah!” she said: the momentary interest had faded out of her face, as she 
scanned the bourgeois-looking invalid, with his dull yet nervous look. He wasn’t 
one of those who had “ mattered” at any time of life. 

“T was so struck by your recognising me as I passed in that hurried way,” he 
went on, “I felt 1 must come and speak to you.” ‘Then lower, almost tenderly, 
“You are greatly changed, Marie.” 

“T might pay you the same compliment, monsieur, if my memory were as 
good as yours.” 

“What! You—you mean you didn’t know I was Jean Duclos!” 

His tone of blank incredulity amused her. She shook her head wickedly, and 
the crooked, perverse little smile banished age and illness for an instant from the 
mignonne face. 

“Did I ever know Jean Duclos?” 

“Marie! You're pretending !—just as you used to.” 

Something in his tone besides the smug confidence annoyed her. 

“What did you ever do that I should remember, monsieur ?” 

“‘T—I——._ It’s impossible you could have forgotten, Marie. We first met in 
Paris in °67.” , 
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“Ah, I’ve met a good many people in Paris !” 

“At least you haven't forgotten that morning in the Bois when I—” he 
glanced a little nervously over his shoulder towards the station—“ when I offered 
to marry you.” 

She bent a vague, humorous look on the shrivelled face. 

“T’ve wasted so many mornings in the Bois; and by your own account there 
was an absence of originality in your conversation that day.” 

He drew back a little hurt, a little angry. 

“Tt would have been better for you if you had considered more seriously 
what I said that morning. I warned you then that your success wouldn’t last.” 

““Have you since discovered that thing in the world, monsieur, that does 
last ?” 

“You can’t deny that if you had listened to me then—— 

She broke the sentence by an airy motion of the hand; but he blundered on 
with that kind of sympathy that derives its special force and flavour from a 
sustaining sense of prophecy fulfilled. 

“Tt’s terrible to see you like this. And I warned you. I told you that day 
in the Bois just how it would end.” 

The Bellerieuse stood up. 

““My good soul, since that morning in the Bois I’ve had twenty-five glorious 


” 


years. Have you fared as well?” 

She stood there, smiling for an instant at his discomfiture, and then disappeared, 
leaving the successful man of business gaping at the empty window. 

Dragging herself along the deserted parade a few days later, she met her old 
impresario. 

“Yes, I heard you were here,” he said, “and I thought. I’d come and 
see you.” 

They walked back to her lodging. He glanced about the small, dingy room. 

“Odd place to find me in, eh, Geyer?” laughed the Debreczin. “ But it’s 
far more sumptuous than I can afford to pay for.” 

He avoided her restless eyes with an instinct of dumb sympathy. There had 
been a time when Geyer was the humblest of Debreczin’s devotees. He was 
probably one of the few men she had known well, who had never tried to make 
love to her. 

“Have you any plans for the season ?” he asked. 

“ Plans? oh yes,” she said vaguely—‘“ not ready to announce.” 

Did Geyer divine what a grim last appearance she was calmly devising, that 
he said suddenly, “ Why won't you change your mind, and come and sing the 
Bellerieuse and one or two other operas in the small towns ?” 

She sat silent. 

“There are very appreciative people in the small towns,” he added. 

A faint shine of tears veiled the woman’s eyes as she turned away her head 
and said, “ No, no, my good Geyer, we are done with all that.” 

“Don’t say such things,” he pleaded. He took an old letter out of his pocket, 
and on the back of the envelope he jotted down a list of obscure towns. ‘Look,’ 
he said, handing her the envelope, “here are eleven or twelve places where we 
could get dates at once. Some of those towns are very pretty. You ought to 
see them. You'll feel better, once you’re at work again.” 

Her eyes travelled mechanically down the list. Suddenly she lifted her head 
with that old, quick, bird-like motion. 

“ Altsatz? Can you get a date there?” 
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“Certain of it. Come back to Vienna, and we'll get a company together and 
rehearsed in three weeks.” 

She looked out of the dingy lodging window into that fairy world of her youth; 
saw the Duke of Erlau, hat in hand, standing at her carriage door after the opera 
—saw the early Italian spring framing those few hours of love and of enchantment 
in the south—saw the white-haired Duchess glide in between the lovers, phantom- 
like as death, and like death saying, “the end has come.” ‘There was the 
Bellerieuse herself whirling back alone to Paris, all her gaiety drowned in tears, 
and the knowledge heavy on her heart, that come what might she needs must 
laugh at the journey’s end. Altsatz! He had gone into the monastery there, and 
rumour said had been ordained a priest, and went amongst the poor. Altsatz ! 
Were there people there frivolous enough to care to hear the Bellerieuse? If she 
went, should she have a glimpse of him, perhaps, before the end of all things ? 





Geyer had his way. He even made money in some of the places. The 
Debreczin was in better form than he had dared to hope. That night at Altsatz 
she was really wonderful. Geyer began to speculate whether, after all, with a bran- 
new opera, the Debreczin might not venture to appear again in Vienna. Even the 
stupid country audience was warmed, and at the close electrified, by the woman’s 
genius and brilliant gaiety. 

Geyer came behind the scenes in high spirits at the end of the opera. He 
found his prima donna looking through a hole in the curtain, and listening with 
intense excitement to the clamour in the house. 

“Ts he there? Have you seen Erlau?” she asked, shaking with excitement. 

“ Erlau ?” repeated Geyer, not in the least comprehending. 

“T’ve taken three calls—yet they aren’t satisfied,” she hurried on, tossing back 
her yellow hair. “It’s like old times. Quick! up with the curtain, Gaston !” 

Before the prompter could give the signal she had fallen forward on her face 
in the middle of the stage without a cry. 

They lifted her up and carried her to the inn. Geyer brought the village doctor. 

“ Paralysis!” he said: ‘she probably hasn’t many minutes to live. Fetch the 
priest.” 

Geyer shook his head. He knew his Debreczin too well. 

“Then I'll send him jmyself,” said the doctor, regarding the godless Geyer 
with disapproval. After the doctor had gone, she seemed partially to recover 
consciousness, and complained drowsily of being cold. Geyer laid his great-coat 
over her. While he was doing so, the door opened. A priest came in and stood 
an instant at the foot of the bed. 

“Am I too late?” he asked Geyer. 

Marie Debreczin made a faint inarticulate sound—one hand stirred and grasped 
the coverlet. 

Geyer leaned over her, and heard her saying in that strange, muffled voice, “ No, 
no, not too late.” 

He beckoned the priest to the bedside, and went over to the stove with his 
handkerchief to his eyes. 

“Lift me up,” said the voice down among the bedclothes: “so tired—can’t 
move.” 

The priest turned towards Geyer. Convulsively the fluttering hand outside the 
coverlet clutched at his cassock. 

“You lift me up,” said the muffled voice. 

He put his arms round the thin little body, feeling how dead and limp the 
left arm hung, and drew the woman up on the pillows. 
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“Thank you,—Hermann,” she said. 

He stared down into the face of the woman he had loved, speechless, motionless — 
feeling his eyes committed sacrilege, but powerless to turn away. It was no 
mere shock of finding age where he had last seen youth triumphant—it was a 
coarser kind of horror that held and racked him. If she had been utterly and 
unrecognisably altered, he could have borne it ; but here was the very Bellerieuse— 
her childish golden head shining in the soft candle-light, her eyes gleaming with 
feverish excitement as brilliantly as ever they had with youth and joy, and yet he 
seemed to be looking at the poor little face through some cruelly distorting medium. 
The mouth was drawn violently to the stricken side, in an awful travesty of the old 
irresistible smile. 

“I knew you'd be there to-night, priest or no priest,” she said. 

“ There?” he repeated. 

“Yes. I sang for you to-night just as I used in Paris. Ha! ha!” she laughed 
feebly—“ always did sing better when you were in front. Four calls after the 
last act!” 

“Marie,” he said, a little hoarsely, ‘you are very ill.” 

“Tll? Oh, no,” she answered—“ only over-excited, coming to Altsatz and 
singing again for you.” 

“You ought to be told, the doctor says—— 

“T’ve imagined you,” she broke in, with a stronger voice—‘ seeing the 
announcement in the newspaper that I was coming, and looking out for me. Only 
from curiosity, of course ; one doesn’t expect more after so many years 

‘“‘ Marie ”—he tried to interrupt, but she went on feverishly. 

“ How long ago did you know?” 

He passed his hands over his eyes like one trying to rouse himself from a dream. 

“ve known for two months that I was coming,” she said. ‘“ How long have 
you been expecting me?” 

“T—I don’t read the papers.” 

— “Ah, then you didn’t know till you saw the bill in front of the theatre. There 
isn’t another bill in the town, I’ve noticed. Geyer doesn’t advertise enough,—good 
fellow, but he doesn’t advertise. For my next tour you'll see I——” 

“Listen,” said the priest, grasping the fluttering hand. “I’ve come to pray 
with you.” 

“To pray ?—oh, 1a, la!” 

He dropped his eyes. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Hermann. How nice you look in those clothes! I’m so 
relieved you aren’t fat. One always thinks of a priest as fat. But I miss your 
mustachios,”—she slipped her hand out of his, and twirled an imaginary moustache 
at the side of her distorted mouth. Then the hand crept back into his, and she 


” 





said, ruefully :— 

“T thought when we met again you might be very angry, or even pretend not 
to know me. But I never thought you’d offer to pray with me.” Her accent of 
reproach was half-mocking, half-sincere. 

“ Hush, hush, child !—you are dying!” He knelt by the bedside. 

“ Dying ?—who says so ?—Hein?” 

“The doctor. You have only a few minutes left in this world. Oh, my child, 
make your peace with God.” He held up the crucifix and began the prayer for 
the dying. 

She put her hand over his mouth, and spoke excitedly through the blurred 


words of his prayer. “If the time’s so short as all that we mustn’t waste precious 
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moments praying. Of course you blamed me furiously for running away from you 
without a word of warning 4 

*T have forgiven,” said the priest in level tones. 

“Nonsense. A man never forgives what I did to you—until he has forgotten 
it. Tell me you still blame me. Hermann!” She struggled in vain to rise, her 
voice was sharp and eager. “Say you s¢/7 blame me, and I'll tell you——” 

He had closed his eyes and was silently praying. She threw up one hand 
with a passionate gesture, and then lay motionless. 





The priest opened his eyes and met hers. 

“There is still time to unburden your heart, my poor Marie—time for absolution.” 

“You’ve just absolved me, Hermann,” she said wearily. “I fad something 
on my mind, but I see it needn’t have weighed so heavily, after all.” 

He thought she was wandering. 

“Try to say one prayer, Marie, for your poor soul’s sake.” 

*Fancy.you and me, Hermann, saying prayers!” she laughed faintly. ‘“ Though 
there was a time when I was used to seeing you on your knees. Oh, you prayed 
most moving prayers—but to me in those days—to mé!” 

“Hush! Think how near the end is! Beseech God for His infinite mercy.” 

“And suppose it suits me better not to go cringing out of the world,”—the old 
spirit flickered up an instant,—“ but with my prettiest acknowledgment of past 
favours, instead of clamouring about the good things in the future. Hein? I’ve 
had a fair share of the good things—and of the ill. ‘There’s not much I’ve missed. 
I’m willing to admit that to God or anybody.” 

The priest held up the crucifix. “Pray, pray!” he said. 

“Very well, then ”—with an almost superhuman effort she dragged the stricken 
body forward, and held up one hand as if calling the Eternal to be witness: “I 
thank Thee, O God! that I have lived mucn.” She fell down like lead. When 
the priest laid her lifeless body gently back upon the pillow, she was smiling her 
old victorious smile. 





C. E. Rarmonp. 
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TO A DAFFODIL. 





ONG to her bosom prest, 
Sucking at Nature’s breast, 
Fed were your lips by her generous food ; 
Fresh from a dwelling dark, 
Yet but a golden spark, 


Here have you come as a lamp for the wood. 


Daylight’s inheritance 
Won by that tender lance, 
Now is your weapon a blossoming rod! 
Fast through the glebe you came, 
Bearing at heart a flame, 


Sent on your lovely adventure by God. 
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TO A DAFFODIL 


Now, with the journey done, 
Quaff a bright fill of sun, 
Feasting with mosses and hyacinths tall, 

While for your minstrelsy, 
Bubbling from bush and tree 


Birds of the woodland melodiously call. 


May my soul’s errand be 
Straight on to purity, 
Swift as your passage to beauty hath been ! 
So shall I live my lease 
Under the sky of peace, 
Cool as a flower and heavenly clean. 


NORMAN GALE. 











AFGHANISTAN: 1878—1880. 
“\,N September 14th, 1878, I was invited to be one of a party of officers dining 
with Major-General F. S. Roberts at Simla for the annual commemoration 

of the assault of Delhi twenty-one years previously. 

Rumours of the possibility of war with Afghanistan were then rife, and we all 
rather anticipated that our somewhat rusty blades might ere long find sharp work 
to do. 

I left Simla the following day in the full and happy conviction that if war did 
break out, my own regiment, the 12th Bengal Cavalry, would be one of the first 
called out for active service. 

We were then quartered at Jhelum in the Rawul Pindee Division ; but, being 
on two months’ privilege leave, I returned to Murree, taking the precaution to warn 
the regiment ev fassant of the possibility of service at very short notice, and to 
be ready for any emergency. 

The call to arms came even sooner than I anticipated. 

Although I shall endeavour to make the following short account of the Afghan 
war as much as possible one of purely personal experiences, I think it is 
necessary to repeat here what is now a matter of well-known history—viz., the 
circumstances which gave rise to the above rumours, which have been so lately 
fully and clearly explained in Field-Marshal Lord Roberts’ book, “ Forty-one Years 
in India.” 

Our political relations with Afghanistan had been strained for some time past, 
owing to the more than friendly attitude of the Amir Shere Ali towards the 
Russians, whose ever-recurring conquests in Central Asia had brought them into 
such close proximity to the frontier of Afghanistan as to render Russia a formidable 
rival to British influence in that country. 

In the previous month of June it had been reported that a Russian mission 
had been received at Kabul with open arms-—a proof of friendliness and goodwill 
which had not been accorded to us, who were in absolute alliance with the Afghan 
Government. On the report being confirmed, the British Government felt bound 
to assert itself as the predominant and influential friend of the Amir; and with this 
object in view the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, informed the Amir by letter on August 14th 
that it was his intention to send a friendly mission, with General Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, G.C.B., as Chief Envoy, to visit him in Kabul, and to confer with 
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him on matters concerning the mutual 
welfare and tranquillity of both States. 

As weeks passed without any reply 
being received, the Viceroy determined 
to brook no further delay, and the 
proposed mission to the Amir of Kabul 
under Sir Neville Chamberlain started 
from Peshawur on September ist. 
They were rudely repulsed by the 
Afghan general at the Fort of Ali 
Musjid (the entrance to the far-famed 
Khyber Pass), he having received direct 
orders from the Amir to bar their 
progress. 

Such a repulse required immediate 
action, and on the receipt of the news 
at Simla orders were at once issued for 
the mobilisation of troops. 

On the morning of September 23rd 
I was hastily summoned to attend on 
the General (the late Lieutenant-General 
Sir Frederick Maude, V.C., G.C.B.) 
commanding the Rawul Pindee Divi- 
sion, whose summer headquarters were 
then at Murree ; from whom I received 
the welcome order to rejoin my regi- 
ment at once, and march for Kohat 
without delay. The general was very 
prompt in his orders, and it behoved me 
to be equally so in carrying them into 
effect. I telegraphed to the regiment 
to be ready to start, laid my daw, left 
Murree, and reached Jhelum the next 
morning, found everything had _ been 
done in accordance with my _ instruc- 
tions, and by three o’clock that after- 
noon we marched out of the station 
on a campaign from which the regiment 
did not return for eighteen months. 

The mobility of a Bengal Cavalry 
regiment is so organised as to be able 
to move at an hour’s notice, and it was 
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Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C. (From a Photograph 
taken in 1878.) 


only the necessity of and difficulty in providing carriage for British officers, mess, 
hospital, and government stores that caused even this slight delay. The regiment 
was not up to its full strength at starting, as over 15 per cent. of the native ranks 
were absent on furlough, and September being one of the worst of the fever months 
in the Punjab, a goodly percentage of those at headquarters were in hospital. 
Nothwithstanding these drawbacks, we started three good squadrons strong, and 


the remainder joined later on. 


Having no orders to the contrary, we proceeded to Rawul Pindee by ordinary 


marches, arriving there on October ist. 


At one of the encamping grounds two 
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of the roth Hussars passing by dropped in to give and hear the latest news. 
They were full of delighted zeal at the near prospect of active service, and were 
hurrying down from leave at Simla to join their regiment, a squadron of which, 
under Major Bulkeley, we were glad to hear was to be in our brigade. 

On arrival at Rawul Pindee, we learnt that a force was to assemble at Kohat 
under the orders of Major-General F. S. Roberts, C.B., V.C., commanding the 
Frontier Field Force, with a view to operating in the Kurrum Valley should 
hostilities eventuate ; for notwithstanding the unfriendly action of the Amir towards 
us our Government was still in correspondence with him, and our future movements 
depended on the result of said correspondence. A second column, under Major- 
General D. M. Stewart, C.B., commanding the Lahore Division, was simultaneously 
ordered to be mobilised for an advance to Quetta, in order to operate in the 
direction of Kandahar. 

Though our friends at Rawul Pindee were full of envy at our luck in being 
selected for this Kurrum force, it was so generally felt that to send a small one 
such as ours into the Kurrum Valley without a corresponding movement in the 
Khyber would have been out of the question, that they bore up under the 
conviction that they also must have their chance in due course. Shortly afterwards 
further orders were issued by the Indian Government detailing another and 
considerably larger force under General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C., K.C.B., to be 
assembled at Fort Jumrood, our farthest possession towards the Khyber. 

In order to strengthen this force two of our regiments were detached, thus 
making us even weaker than we were at first. . 

It was understood that the Amir had decided on making the Khyber his main 
line of defence, and it was supposed that, if. unsuccessful there, he would then 
fall back on Jellalabad and Kabul, and that we, General Roberts’ column, should 
(if the movement was done in time) endeavour to force the passes from the 
Kurrum into Kabul. That done, and his rear thereby exposed, he must abandon 
the Khyber line. 

We were halted at Rawul Pindee until October 4th, on which day we proceeded 
on our march to Kohat, reaching there on the 12th, where we found General 
Roberts and his staff. A portion of the column had already gone on to Thull, our 
most extended frontier post, it being only divided from Kurrum by a narrow stream. 

Matters were for the time 7” statu guo, and whilst waiting for our troops to 
assemble, we amused ourselves in our leisure hours as best we could with polo 
and cricket, fully appreciating the large-hearted hospitality of the Frontier Garrison 
Mess, who made us all honorary members, and where we nightly sat down, a very 
large party, full of discussion over the stirring events of the day. 

Kohat was by no means a new land to me. I had frequently been over there 
when quartered at Peshawur. Indeed, I had grave cause to remember my last 
visit there a few years back, as I had a very narrow escape of my life on my 
return journey to Peshawur. 

The cricket-match, for which we had taken over an eleven, was completely 
spoiled by an incessant downpour of rain. On our way to Kohat we had crossed .a 
small stream at the foot of the pass which was almost a dry bed; at the end of 
the three days we found a spate or freshet must have caused the mountain stream 
to rise, and on our arrival at its bank a rapid torrent was flowing. We decided to 
wade across, leaving the cart to follow; but we had barely got to mid-stream when 
we were carried off our legs and swept away in the rapids, which seemed to turn 
us over and over like logs. We were battered against boulders and altogether 
helpless. My two companions, Green and Lynch, r2th Bengal Cavalry, being younger 
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and slighter, managed to get ashore ; but I, being encumbered by waterproof, pistol, 
and heavy riding boots, was rapidly being swept away round a bend in the stream, 
when they fortunately came to my assistance and clutching my waterproof just saved 
me. We had other streams to ford of equal force and rapidity, but divesting 
ourselves of all that was cumbersome, and carefully holding hands, we accomplished 
them safely, though with difficulty. I was amused by the remark of the kindly 
and energetic young subaltern as he pulled me ashore, “By Jove! Colonel, I 
thought we had got a step!” I shall not readily forget that episode, or the 
subsequent trudge for miles (for our cart had been carried back to the original 
bank) until we reached a police post, where we got horses and rode into Peshawur. 

In order to relieve the pressure on the Commissariat Department at Kohat 
my regiment was ere long sent on to Togh, a small place in the Miranzai Valley, 
and about two marches from Thull, the village on the banks of the Kurrum 
River whence our projected advance was to be made, and here we possessed our 
souls in patience awaiting the political development. 

There was but little to do beyond a general completion of our own regimental 
preparations for a winter campaign, which, owing to our hurried departure from 
Jhelum, were rather imperfect. With this view I took the opportunity of returning 





The Camp at Togh. (From a Sketch made by Captain Woodthorpe, R.E., on the spot.) 


to Pindee for a few days, and there laid in a supply of necessaries in the shape of 
warm clothing and stores for my regiment, which served to keep the men healthy 
and strong during the severe exposure they subsequently went through. 

The halt at Togh also enabled all waifs and strays in the shape of furlough 
men and those left sick in hospital to rejoin, and thus bring the regiment up to 
its full strength ; otherwise our time there was not particularly eventful. There 
was plenty of “thunder in the air,” and many and fresh conjectures or theories 
were the outcome of each day’s mail-bag. 

Detachments of troops daily passed us on their way to Thull, where the General 
and his staff had established their head-quarters. 

By November 1gth the whole force was there assembled, and consisted of the 
following regiments: F/A., R.H.A., G/3. R.A. No. 1 Mountain Battery; one 
Squadron roth Hussars; 12th Bengal Cavalry and 5th Punjab Cavalry (who for 
the time were-to be left at Thull); 2nd Battalion 8th King’s ; Headquarters Wing 
72nd Highlanders; 2nd Punjab Infantry; 5th Punjab Infantry; 5th Goorkhas ; 
21st Punjab Infantry ; 23rd Pioneers ; 29th Punjab Native Infantry, and a company 
of Bengal Sappers and Miners—or a total of about 5300 men, exclusive of 5th 
Punjab Cavalry. Not an overwhelming force for the work in view. 

I may here add that the wing of the 72nd Highlanders was sent on the pressing 
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requisition of General Roberts; as until their arrival the only British regiment 
with his little army was the 8th King’s, a very young and unacclimatised battalion 
drawn from the fever-stricken garrison of Rawul Pindee. 

The 72nd Highlanders had been nearly ten years in the country, were thoroughly 
fit for any work, and their addition to our force was most welcome and proved most 
efficacious. The infantry were in two brigades, under Brigadier-General Cobbe of the 
Leicestershire Regiment and Brigadier-General Thelwall, C.B., of the 21st Punjab 
Infantry respectively, whilst the Cavalry was commanded by me as senior officer. 

Great excitement pervaded the camp as it became known that the orders were 
out for the Kurrum Field Force (as we were designated) to cross the river and 
enter Afghan territory on November 21st, should no reply meanwhile be received 
from the Amir to the ultimatum which had been sent to him, to the effect that 
war would be declared unless the demands of the British Government were complied 
with—viz., his acceptance of a permanent British Mission at Kabul. 

As this order equally applied to the Khyber Field Force, our thoughts were 
much with them, for whilst we knew we had no immediate opposition to expect, 
we were aware they were face to face with the enemy, who were strongly fortified 
at the fort of Ali Musjid and the various points commanding the entrance to the 
Khyber Pass, and that for them, at any rate, severe fighting must be looked for 
immediately, whilst our own opponents were a mythical body of Afghan troops 
located somewhere in the Kurrum Valley, perhaps at the Kurrum Fort, or more 
probably at the Peiwar Kotal, their much vaunted stronghold. 

Although we all envied Sam Browne and his force (amongst whom was my 
brother Charles, in command of the Cavalry Brigade), yet we had great faith in 
the luck of our own young General. A soldier’s faith in the luck or good fortune 
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of his general is proverbial, and in our force we had it to its full extent, and never 
had cause to lose it. 

At early dawn on November 21st, 1878, General Roberts’ force crossed the 
River Kurrum into Afghan territory, though not Afghanistan proper, for the Kurrum 
Valley was only an outlying appendage of the kingdom and was-held by a small 
garrison, as was the adjoining valley of Khost, with which we were destined to 
make acquaintance later on. 

The Kurrum Valley is but a narrow breadth of land on either side of the River 
Kurrum, seldom more than a dozen miles broad. It is bounded on either side by 
lofty and precipitous mountains. About forty miles up the valley is the Kurrum 
Fort, said to be the headquarters of the Amir’s troops; and about twenty miles 
farther on lies the Peiwar Kotal (4ofa/ signifying a saddle on the top of a 
pass). This place was supposed to be quite impregnable, and it was considered 
that there must lie the line of retreat of the Afghans should they fight at 
Kurrum, or, as turned out to be the case, the point where their real stand would 
be made. . 

The crossing of the river was a simple enough operation, the cavalry crossing 
by two tolerably shallow fords, and the infantry and baggage, etc., by a temporary 
bridge made by our Engineers. It was a singularly picturesque sight in the grey 
morning light, as the narrow column of horse crossed by half-sections, winding 
and bending to the rapid action of the river, a stream of about three feet deep; 
then the landing of the battery and forming troops, when advancing at a rapid 
pace up the valley on the necessary reconnaissance we surrounded the small fort 
of Kapyang. A portion of the infantry (the 29th Punjab Native Infantry, I believe) 
had crossed some way higher up, and seeing the cavalry galloping up, mistook 
them in the dim light for Afghans, and were on the point of saluting them with 
a volley when the British officers interposed. For a time the native officer insisted 
upon it that he recognised the Durani, or Afghan horsemen—a mistake which was 
subsequently the subject of some chaff against the gallant roth Hussars who 
composed the party. As a matter of fact, there was no enemy of any kind in the 
fort, which was garrisoned by a cat and a sleeping villager. 

‘The General then ordered me to push on with the cavalry to another fort, some 
eight or nine miles farther on. We had a rare gallop on a fine bracing morning, 
but over rocks and boulders big enough to lame (in times of peace) all the horses 
in creation! There was excitement in it all, if from nothing else than the gallop 
in such a wild raviny country, with just the chance of an enemy. As we neared 
the place we could see the traces of fresh footprints where the ground was soft, 
but we found no one and could gather very little information. Still we had achieved 
a grand though bloodless victory. ‘Two forts in our first day ! 

We made ourselves as comfortable as we could, considering we had left all 
comforts so far behind. The remainder of the force coming up by evening, we 
resumed our march the next day to a spot rendered sacred in the eyes of Afghans 
by a holy man’s tomb, called Hazar Pir Ziarut, or “the sacred resting-place of the 
Holy Man who is ever present.” His devotees entirely disregarded his presence on 
that occasion, as he had no worshippers whilst we were there. ‘The country was 
almost deserted, and the few villagers that were about came forward to welcome 
us; they seemed bent only on making the most profit they could on the few 
articles they had for sale—some skinny fowls, and here and there a “doomba” or 
thick-tailed sheep. Notwithstanding their cordiality, I felt glad we had an army 
at our back: their expression of countenance did not inspire confidence in their 
professions. 
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Our march to Hazar Pir Ziarut of fourteen or fifteen miles was over a queer 
country. In some parts rocks and &fuds (precipices), in others through a_ valley 
almost like Cashmere—though, being winter, the grass was withered and thei trees 
leafless. ‘The sun in the daytime was hot, but it became very cold towards evening, 
which extreme change was of course trying to all those suffering from fever. 
Starting at nine a.m., we did not reach our camp till three o’clock; our baggage 
was so late we thought we should have to bivouac for the night, which prospect 
was not pleasing ; however, they found their way in at last, and how they did so 
in the pitch darkness was a very marvel. ‘The t1oth Hussars, hearing our things 
had not come up, had sent us over two bottles of port wine and two or three tins 
of Liebig. Such acts of kindness make pleasant memories after a campaign, and 
they were universal: the day before we had fed them with cold meat and a kettle 
of porter (no jugs to be had); our mess carried a cask of porter, and after a 
long march on a camel’s back it was perhaps a little shaken, but still we drank 
it with much relish as long as it lasted. On another occasion, when both regiments 
were supperless, the men of the 29th Punjab Infantry sent chupatties (cakes of 
flour and water) to the roth and ourselves. We were hungry and grateful. 

A halt of two or three days at Hazar Pir Ziarut was employed by many in a 
regular wash-up, the one dhodie or washerman in camp being in great requisition. 
I found my orderly washing the collar ov/y of my flannel shirt, as he feared the 
amount of soap with us did not warrant any further expenditure so early in the 
campaign. 

It was at Hazar Pir we caught our first view of the Peiwar Kotal, and in the 
far distance it did not seem to us so very formidable ; but it was the object of 
our hopes, as no one for a moment believed the Afghans would stay to fight in 
the comparatively open’ plain, though they were still reported to be in garrison 
at the Kurrum Fort. I was anxious to be allowed to push on by forced march with 
the roth Hussars, my own regiment and a battery of mountain guns, and make 
a dash for the fort, some twenty-one miles farther on; but, alas! I received no 
encouragement, and perhaps I should not have done much good,—still a cavalry 
soldier likes to have a dash and a free hand if he can. 

We left our camp on the morning of the 25th at 8.30 a.m., passing through 
the Durwaza Pass (durwasa means door), which luckily for us was not locked. 
I was in command of the advanced guard of the 29th Punjab Infantry and two 
squadrons cavalry, and a very narrow durwaza we found it. For about five miles 
the road was worse than any we had yet traversed, but after that it opened out into 
an undulating valley, scenery picturesque, high hills all round, and the Sufed Koh 
with its perpetual snow right in front. Our actual march was sixteen miles. We 
reached the Kurrum River, our old friend from Thull, at about 1 p.m., forded it, 
and then on to the Kurrum Fort. It was a quaint sight, all the people flocking 
out to meet us, hundreds of them squatting all over the lower hills, and such a 
motley crowd as clustered round the General as he rode into the fort—a_ strongly 
walled and ditched enclosure with bastions, etc., the inside of which we found 
deserted and an utter ruin. 

The Afghans had so hastily evacuated the fort that when our troops got in 
they found mountain battery mules with their nosebags on, quietly feeding. There 
was one brass six-pounder gun which they had abandoned, but it was old and 
unserviceable. On their retreat the Turis, the aboriginal denizens of the valley and 
lower ranges of hills, had rushed in, pulling down every house and hut, carrying 
off the wood, destroying the fort for the Afghans, whom they hated, and under 
whose tyrannical rule they had been so long ground down, but at the same time 
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rendering it useless for us as a depot or shelter for the sick, which we sorely 
needed, for we already had many with us; the men of the roth Hussars and the 
8th King’s both suffering much from the effects of the Rawul Pindee fever. 

The Turis had also a blood feud with the Jajis, the tribe inhabiting the upper 
range of mountain, and from the fact of this being the old Mahomedan feud 
between Sunnis and Shiahs it was the most bitter of all, as religious feuds so often 
are. I must say our allies (as they were called) were not a very peaceful lot, and 
as time went on many cases of looting and murder were put down to the credit 
of our enemies which we were convinced were the work of our troublesome friends. 

On our arrival at Kurrum we were joined by Colonel Waterfield, our Poiitical 
Officer and a very old friend of mine and of many others in our force. He was 
able to give us full details of Sir Sam Browne’s capture of Ali Musjid and the 
forcing of the Khyber Pass, at which he had the good luck to be present. After 
which, pushing on with all speed, he had come to take up his present appointment. 

Whilst delighted at the success of their column, it saddened us to think that 
our own enemy was for the time mon-est. Reports led us to believe that the 
Afghans were well on the run, and in all probability the tidings of their comrades’ 
defeat would only accelerate their movements. 

The passage through the Durwaza Pass, concluding with the crossing of the 





The Peiwar Kotal, from the Camp. (From a Sketch made by the Author on the spot.) 


river, had been very difficult for the baggage animals, especially for the camels, who 
are not in their element in water, and who, poor beasts, came straggling into camp 
long after midnight. As our tents were principally carried on camels, we had to 
bivouac in our great-coats, which we did without much discomfort, as it was not 
as cold as might have been expected at that altitude. 

Whilst waiting for our baggage and provisions the men of the roth Hussars 
amused themselves by catching the c/z/wa fish in the stream running into the 
river, using their extra horse blankets as nets, and hauling them up by the thousand. 
These little fish resemble whitebait in size and appearance, and although not 
devilled with the perfection of a city feast, were doubtless far more savoury and 
acceptable under the circumstances. C//was are frequently found in rain pools in 
India ; and I have seen them after a sudden storm washed up on to ground which, 
not an hour before, had been as dry as a rock, leading the stranger and uninitiated 
to the belief that heaven, when raining drops to quench the thirst of men, rained 
fishes at the same time. 

From the Kurrum Fort we were in full view of the range of mountains which 
divided us from Afghanistan, and could plainly discern the formidable Peiwar Kotal, 
where, nothwithstanding the reports of their flight, we hoped the Afghans would 
make a stand. The position was said to be impregnable, and we felt with our 
extremely weak force we might have a tough job before us. 

On November 26th I was sent by General Roberts to make a cavalry 
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reconnaissance in the direction of the village Habeeb Killa, which lay at the foot 
of the hills on the road leading to the Peiwar, to gain information as to the 
whereabouts of the enemy. 

Taking two squadrons of the r2th Bengal Cavalry (General Roberts accompanying 
the force at a distance), we proceeded up the valley, a bare stony plain, the road 
being a mere track through boulders; the land on each side terraced in_ fields, 
thus forming a slight gradient leading up to the hills. I went in advance with 
Captain Carr, D.A., Q.M.G. When we had gone about ten miles or less we 
gleaned information that the enemy, about twelve hundred strong, and with twelve 
guns, were still at the bottom of the Peiwar Kotal. I immediately sent back this 
intelligence to the General, and galloped forward myself with Carr, Brabazon, and 
Major Bulkeley (who had come as extra A.D.C.). As we neared our destination, 
we found there were villages dotted about in comfortable sheltered nooks, with fine 
trees and plenty of water, altogether oases in the wilderness of stones which formed 
the valley. When within a mile of Habeeb Killa, we distinctly saw bodies of men 
moving about, and the village in flames ; further information from the people about 
assured us that the enemy were making a bolt, but that their guns were jammed 
into a nullah, and could not be moved out. Again sending back this information, 
I hoped I might be allowed to attack with the two squadrons, and endeavour to 
seize the guns; but again, alas! alas! the General had gained all the information 
he required through his political sources, from whom he heard the enemy were in 
full retreat towards the Peiwar Kotal, and were dragging their guns through the 
scrub jungle, having previously fired all the stacks of doussa (straw) and fodder 
which might have been useful to us. So, feeling confident he would eventually get 
the guns on the Kotal, even if they succeeded in dragging them away from where 
they now were—which was more than doubtful, the difficulties being so great—he 
sent an order for us to retire; and so we went back, to our great chagrin, for 
though we did not for one moment dispute our General’s better judgment and 
information regarding the ground, etc., we might have had such a chance! and it 
was tantalising when the enemy were almost within reach. 

As a result of that day’s reconnaissance, orders were issued for a general 
advance of the force; and on November 28th we marched out of our encampment 
at Kurrum at five a.m., in two columns, towards the mouth of the pass. 

One brigade under Brigadier-General Cobbe, consisting of the 8th King’s, 
23rd Pioneers, the 5th P.I., and 29th P.N.I., was sent skirmishing over the hills 
overlooking the pass on the left, to seek for the enemy and make a strong 
demonstration on his right flank; and General Thelwall’s brigade of the half- 
battalion 72nd Highlanders, 5th Goorkhas, 2nd P.I., and 21st P.N.I., with two 
guns on elephants, somewhat in echelon by the right; with this latter column the 
General proposed making a direct attack through the pass. The cavalry were left 
behind, but General Roberts permitted me to accompany him, as it might be 
expedient to send for them later on. 

We reached the village of Habeeb Killa about four p.m., where we saw ample 
proof of the enemy’s destructive retreat, and where we ascertained that, though they 
were still in the pass, they were making all speed in their retreat towards the otal 
(or summit), having managed with great difficulty to drag away the guns we had 
fondly hoped might have been left for us. 

About this period our column was joined by General Cobbe with two of his 
regiments, the 8th Foot and 23rd Pioneers, the other two regiments, 5th P.I, 
(Macqueen’s) and 2gth P.I., having been detached under Colonel J. J. H. Gordon 
(commanding 2gth P.I.), with a view to discovering the position of the enemy. 
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Major Collett, the Assistant Q.M.G., was looking about for a favourable spot 
for our encampment, and the camp colour-men were in readiness to mark the 
ground, there apparently not being a sign of opposition of any kind, when suddenly 
we heard dropping shots, getting more frequent every minute, and in a very short 
time we saw the enemy in force on the 4ofa/ and hills about, intelligence coming 
in that Gordon’s reconnoitring party were actually engaged. ‘The General at once 
sent forward the 5th Goorkhas to support them and cover their retirement to the 
main column. Further signs of the action were apparent in the return of several 
wounded men in doolies or dandies, amongst them being Captain Reid of the 
29th P.N.I., who was badly hit. 

The Peiwar Kotal was now in full view to our direct front, and it was very 
evident the Afghans were determined to make a stand there, as the heights were 
crowded with men blazing away at any range they liked, waving their flags and 
brandishing their swords in a most defiant manner. 

I think our General would have liked to attack and force the Kotal at once; 
but after considering the men had had a long march and a trying one, owing to 
the heat of the sun and difficulties of road, he determined to retire on the main 
body, and this was effected very satisfactorily. It was, however, out of the question 
to encamp on the spot just decided on, as they had now got their guns in position 
and fired a few rounds most unpleasantly close, showing they had a most 
accurate range. One shell burst on the ground within six or seven yards of Villiers, 
N. Chamberlain, Perkins, and myself, sending the pebbles and stones flying all round 
our ears. Several about the same range burst at a place where some two hundred 
Goorkhas were standing, but curiously enough only two or three were hit. 
Preparations were at once made to move back a mile or so to the rear, or to a 
sufficient distance to be out of range. As this involved a sort of retirement, the 
Afghans were in high feather at the idea of having forced us back—an elation 
which probably strengthened them in their resolve to hold the Peiwar, which I 
need scarcely add suited our wishes also, 

In the meantime the affair of what might be termed the “ outposts” was over. 
There was nothing to be gained by any further advance for the present, and the 
two regiments engaged had, before rejoining the force, fully accomplished the duty 
of ascertaining the lie of the country on our left, showing how impossible an 
advance would be on the ofa/ from that flank. 

The Afghans made no attempt to molest us beyond firing at absurdly long 
ranges, and we passed a quiet night. 

When the next morning’s light dawned small parties moved out to reconnoitre, 
and our camp was moved still farther back, as it was decided to make no forward 
movement until the General’s plans were matured. The men needed rest, and 
we felt all confidence that our General would make good use of his time, and do 
all in his power to find out the best way of getting round and turning the 
enemy’s position, as the operations of the day before and further reconnaissances 
showed it to be absolutely unassailable by the left. There was a pathway or track 
leading up to the otal, but so perfectly commanded on all sides by the natural 
formation of the ground that a direct attack seemed hopeless. Some even thought 
the position was such a critical one that it would be wiser to retire to a more 
comfortable spot, and there await the course of events, in the hopes that the 
rapidly approaching winter would force the Afghans to quit their bleak and exposed 
mountain fastness and thus settle the question. 

But General Roberts was the last man to consider the matter in that light. 
We were at the foot of the pass, and we must be at the. £o/a/ before long, to say 
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nothing of the weakness and folly of a movement to the rear, in the face of an 
enemy with thousands of armed tribesmen all round ready to swoop down should 
the semblance of a reverse occur. 

From day to day we looked anxiously for news of the Khyber Column, but 
beyond the taking of Ali Musjid, we could hear nothing but vague rumours of 
how they had walked through the pass, captured Dakka Fort and Lalpura, and 
were now advancing on Jellalabad. 

During our days of rest there was a good deal of firing at the pickets and 
shelling of the camp; but there was no harm done, and we were pleased to 
consider our friends only wasted their ammunition. It was of course a little trying 
to see them swaggering away on the top of the 4ofa/7 whilst we made no sign, 
but we had reason to be cautious with a force small as ours. 

Two squadrons of the 12th Bengal Cavalry were ordered up to the front, as 
the Peiwar was reported “fit for cavalry”—which in plain English reads in 
Afghanistan as “not entirely rocks, partially stones.” 

On November 3oth, St. Andrew’s Day, the 72nd Highlanders held their annual 
dinner in commemoration of their patron Saint, bagpipes, whiskey and all— 
or rum in lieu thereof. I had more than once before had the pleasure of 
dining with this regiment on their great day when quartered with them in India; 
but this dinner of rum and rations, instead of the usual good fare and luxuries of 
cantonment life, has impressed itself on my memory as a meeting of comrades 
and friends not to be forgotten. 

On the following morning, Sunday, December 1st, we had Church Parade, our 
old friend and companion the Rev. J. W. Adams, officiating. I think nearly every 
officer present partook of the sacrament afterwards. It was a most solemn and 
impressive service. 

On the evening of that day we understood that the General’s plans were now 
formed, and we all, commanding officers and staff, were summoned to his tent to 
hear the result, when he disclosed to us his plan of attack, which was as follows :— 

Refusing the direct frontal attack, he had determined to move by our right 
flank on to another and hitherto almost unknown 4ofa/Z, the Spingawi, the road 
or rather dry bed of a mountain stream leading to this 4ofa/ having been carefully 
reconnoitred by our Assistant Quartermaster-general Major H. Collett. By this 
movement he hoped to be able to turn the enemy’s left flank, and so attack 
the Peiwar. 

That same afternoon the 12th Bengal Cavalry, and the guns we had left behind 
at Kurrum, had arrived in camp, and had been paraded rather ostentatiously 
in sight of the Peiwar Kotal, leading the enemy (we hoped) to believe a strong 
frontal attack was designed. 

To carry out the movement he had planned, the General detailed the following 
troops :— 

Four guns I'/A. R.H.A. on elephants; four guns No. 1 Mountain Battery; half 
battalion 72nd Highlanders ; 2nd, 29th, 23rd, Punjab Infantry, and 5th Goorkhas 
(four and a half weak battalions); whilst the remainder of his available force, 
consisting of two guns F/A.R.H.A., three guns G/3 R.A., 2nd Battalion 8th King’s 
(strength 348 men), and 5th Punjab Infantry, together with the 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, were under the command of Brigadier-General Cobbe, to remain in 
camp with certain orders for co-operation, which were confided to him by the 
General. 

General Roberts and his column—which, small as it was, was two-thirds of his 
whole force—marched silently out of camp at ten that night; indeed, so silently 
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that few beyond those in the secret knew that any such movement was taking 
place. 

I remained with the force in camp, and placed myself at the disposal of General 
Cobbe, whose orders were to make a feint of attack direct on the Peiwar Kotal, 
so as to divert the attention of the enemy from the real one, and also to guard 
our camp, against which a counter attack, or sudden charge by an enterprising foe, 
would have been a very serious affair. But Afghans are not given that way, and 
the very fact of General Roberts’ flank movement was a pretty sure safeguard for us. 

In pursuance of these instructions, General Cobbe moved out of camp at 6 a.m. 
on December 2nd, and with his two infantry regiments, the 8th King’s and 5th 
Punjab Infantry, commenced climbing the lofty spurs and ridges on the right, and, 
moving on by degrees to a considerable height, opened fire on the enemy’s position, 
whilst our two horse-artillery and three field guns, taking up their positions, 
shelled the Peiwar batteries, thus covering General Cobbe’s movement over the 
hills, the 12th Bengal Cavalry making occasional advances to distract their attention. 

It was a desperate climb, and not at all to my taste. I was not in good 
condition for deerstalking, and moreover it seemed to me as if we were doing 
the deer’s part, as the bullets, though at long range, were pretty numerous. As 
the troops moved slowly up we came well within the zone of infantry fire (their 
guns had been playing on us from the first, but without much effect), and the 
shots came quicker and nearer, and caused some few casualties. 

We could now distinctly hear the sound of Roberts’ guns and musketry fire, 
but at such a distance that we could hold no communication with him. 

Our climbing and fighting continued for hours with little variation, so that I 
suggested to General Cobbe we might now venture on a more direct advance ; but 
his orders were, that until General Roberts’ turning movement was fully developed 
he was not to attack. 

About ten o’clock General Cobbe was severely wounded, and the command 
then devolved on Colonel Barry Drew of the 8th King’s, whom I joined. 

The 5th Punjab Infantry had worked away we knew not whither (they eventually 
joined Roberts’ column), and we began to think we should really have to storm 
the Aofa/ with the weak battalion of the King’s. 

We were now so enveloped by trees and jungle that we could see little or 
nothing ; and being impatient to know what was really going on, I determined to 
go down below, from where we had a view of the 4ofa/, which I did, accompanied 
by Brabazon, roth Hussars, my orderly officer. 

The descent was almost as hard work as the ascent, but it was more rapid as 
we slid down rather than walked. On arrival at the positions where our artillery 
were still shelling the enemy’s batteries, we learnt that the latter were all but 
silenced, and that the infantry fire was gradually ceasing, which led me to believe 
the enemy were evacuating the fofa/ and all the defences thereof. ‘There were no 
longer bodies of men to be seen waving their banners and shouting defiance, and 
an almost positive proof that the evacuation had already taken place was that our 
friends the Turis were now moving on, skirmishing away under cover of the low 
scrub, and even occasionally showing themselves, which they certainly would not 
have done had there been an enemy to note their presence. 

Here we found our horses and “ Beer Bul,” my native orderly officer, waiting 
for us. (“Beer Bul” had served with me in “Hodson’s Horse” in the Mutiny, 
and had much distinguished himself by personal bravery. He joined the rath 
Bengal Cavalry when I was appointed to the command, and was with me in 
Abyssinia, He died of cholera sulsequently in the Kurrum Valley, to my great 
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regret.) Mounting our horses, we rode on to the foot of the pathway leading up 
to the otal absolutely unnoticed. Whilst I was cogitating what had best be our 
next move, “Swish swish” went a volley of bullets all round us, showing there 
were still some foes at hand. 

The effect of this volley as regards the ‘Turis was most ludicrous. ‘Though not 
a shot went near them they bolted like rabbits, and in a minute not one was to 
be seen. However, the firing was only a sort of spasmodic movement, for it soon 
ceased, and I desired Brabazon to go back and tell the officer commanding two 
companies of the 8th, whom we had passed under cover, that the position was 
now clear and to suggest his advance. 

On Brabazon’s return we ourselves determined to move up direct to the otal, 
and were joined by Colonel Waterfield, the Political Officer. Dismounting and 
leading our horses, we again climbed up. The Turis, who had recovered themselves, 
also moved on with us. A fearful climb it was! but we eventually reached the 
top of the pass without opposition, not another shot being fired at us. So precipi- 
tous was the ascent that it is my firm conviction that a couple of companies of 
steady troops, well commanded, could have held that pass against an army, provided 
there was no flank movement threatened. 

Arrived at the summit we found the entire camp abandoned—eighteen guns in 
position, helmets, accoutrements, supplies, ammunition, everything left. All was 
silent ; not a sign of friend or foe except in the dead and wounded lying about. 
The far-famed ofa/ was ours! But who had done the fighting? Je certainly 
had not driven them from such a position, so we could .only conjecture that 
Roberts’ flank attack had defeated the enemy, who, threatened on one side and 
attacked on the other, had fled in such haste that everything was left behind them. 

But where was General Roberts and his column? ‘The victory was won, we 
knew, and all surmises as to how it had been accomplished being useless, we felt 
we must wait for the details on meeting with our successful comrades. 

The 8th King’s now coming up gave me a greater feeling of security, as the 
Turis were fast looting all they could and rapidly disappearing with the plunder. 
Had even a few of the Afghans returned we should possibly have had a warm 
time of it. However, we knew from experience that when the native takes to 
flight he does it thoroughly, and Colonel Barry Drew and the 8th King’s being 
in possession, I signalled to a squadron of the rzth Bengal Cavalry to come up 
and pursue. They had to lead and drag their horses up, but ere long I had the 
pleasure of putting myself at their head and following up in pursuit, though our 
movement was scarcely entitled to be so called. 

We went through an extremely narrow gorge for about three miles, over ground 
so broken and frozen that it was impossible to move except at a walk single file. 
Though still early in the day—about three o’clock—it was dark as night, the gorge 
being so shut in that the sun could never penetrate. We found in the pass a 
complete mule battery which had been left by the Afghans—-a present from Lord 
Mayo to the Amir. There were other traces of their flight, but beyond a 
wounded man here and there, not an enemy to be seen. 

Emerging into the open, some shots were fired at us from solitary fugitives, 
which were promptly returned, but there was no body of troops visible anywhere. 
The country was impracticable for any rapid movement; there were nullahs all 
about where we might easily have fallen into ambush, and the light of the short 
winter day was already waning, so it behoved us to return through the pass 
whilst we could. But before doing so I had with much difficulty extracted news 
of the General’s whereabouts from a stray villager, who informed us there was an 
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army, a /ashkar (so he called it) of Feringhees encamped some few miles off. 
From this intelligence I guessed what turned out to be the fact, that Roberts, 
unable to push home his original flank attack, had made a further movement in 
order to find a more assailable place, and that this movement had determined 
the flight of the Afghans, who, as we know, have an unconquerable objection to 
being assaulted in their rear. 

Returning to the 4ofa/, I found that Colonel Barry Drew, having put out 
pickets and taken all necessary precautions, had arranged to bivouac his regiment 
at the Aofa/ and hold the position, and I then returned with my regiment to our 
original camp below, news coming in gradually of Roberts’ force by stragglers and 
wounded men, whose accounts showed that he had had very severe fighting. Many 
of the stragglers in question were Pathan sepoys of the 29th Punjab Infantry 
who had treacherously left their regiment at the commencement of the attack, and 
whose false reports that our forces had been beaten back caused for a time much 
alarm amongst the camp followers and others. 

The 8th King’s had a pretty cold night of it. It was freezing hard, and the 
kotal, some eight thousand feet high, was very exposed. The men certainly had 
the abandoned sheepskin coats (fosh/eens) of the Afghans to make shift with 
(their own great-coats having been left behind), and they had the Afghan camp, 
which was strewn with all sorts of heterogeneous articles of clothing (amongst the 
collection many brass helmets, as our adversaries being the Amir’s regular troops, 
were equipped accordingly, one of his whims being the British Dragoon headpiece) ; 
but the foshteens were not the comfort they expected, as the Afghans in their 
hurry had forgotten to shake them out! They were soon discarded, the men 
preferring the warmth of their camp fires to such lively clothing. 

What actually took place with Roberts’ force has been so graphically described 
in his own account of the action, that to give it in detail here would be but a 
repetition. At the same time, to preserve the continuity of my story, I must give 
a brief outline, as I heard it at the time from those who were present. 

The column, with General Roberts at its head, left our camp at Peiwar on 
Sunday, December 1st, at 10 p.m., marching all night by a long and circuitous 
route over the Spingawi until they came on the enemy’s outpost at 6 a.m. There 
was a painful case of treachery here. Two Pathan sepoys of the zgth P.N.I. 
firing off their rifles to warn the Afghans, the sentries blazed into the Goorkhas ; 
but they, plucky little men, well led as they always are by their British officers, 
rushed with the leading company of the 72nd Highlanders over all obstacles cf 
rocks and fallen trees which had been cut down by the enemy (some of the logs 
being as high as themselves—about five feet), driving the Afghans out of their 
position after much severe fighting, of which they and the 72nd bore the brunt. 

The column then advanced by the route which the General thought would 
enable him to reach the Peiwar Kotal, and take the enemy in flank. ‘This route 
they found to be longer, far more difficult and more strongly held than he had 
expected, stockades here and there, enemy strongly posted and resisting to the death. 
The result was continuous fighting for hours, in some places hand to hand, 
and the bayonet hard at work. The progress was so slow that the General gave 
up the hope of reaching the 4ofa/ by that route; and so, resigning his original plan, 
he determined on making a still more extended wé/our to attack the enemy’s rear. 

This movement, and the attack of our guns in the enemy’s front, had the 
desired effect. The Afghans, who had fought splendidly behind their intrenchments, 
got tidings of their rear being threatened, beat a precipitate retreat, and we occupied 
the position, whilst they bolted in all directions to Kabul and Jellalabad. 
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The day before the assault they had a reinforcement of four regiments, two 
thousand four hundred men, and six guns. 

There is not a doubt that Roberts’ attack by the Spingawi was the only 
solution of the difficult problem he had to solve, and his further flanking move- 
ment won the day. 

Our losses, which were chiefly suffered by Roberts’ column, were heavy, but not 
so compared to the task and victory won. 

On the junction of our forces on the following day we heard full particulars of 
their fight. We of the direct attack had certainly the honour of being the actual 
capturers of the fofaZ, but the honour was as empty as the position itself when 
we occupied it, whereas the other column had had very severe fighting, and to 
them and to their gallant leader all honour and glory was due. 

Had circumstances required it, our combined force might have gone on direct to 
Kabul without opposition, for the Afghans were for the time completely demoralised 
by their successive defeats at Ali Musjid and the Peiwar. 


HuGu GouGu, General, 


(70 be continued.) 
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LORD TOTTENHAM. 

AD always thought that the books were right, and that the 
best way to make your fortune was to rescue an old gentle- 
man in distress. Then he brings you up as his own son; 
but if you preferred to go on being your own father’s son 
I expect the old gentleman would make it up to you in 
some other way. In books the least thing does it. You 
put up the railway carriage window, or you pick up his purse 
when he drops it, or you say a hymn when he suddenly 
asks you to, and then your fortune is made. 

The others did not seem to care much about the rescue. 
They said there wasn’t any deadly peril, and we should have to make one before 
we could rescue the old gentleman from it; but Oswald didn’t see that that mattered. 
However, he thought he would try some of the easier ways first by himself. So he 
waited about at the station, and pulled up railway carriage windows for old gentlemen 
who looked likely; but nothing happened, and at last the porters said he was a 
nuisance. So that was no go. No one ever asked him to say a hymn, though he 
had learnt a nice short one, beginning ‘“‘ New every morning”; and when an old 
gentleman did drop a two-shilling piece just by Ellis’s the hair dresser’s, and Oswald 
picked it up and was just thinking what he should say when he returned it, the old 
gentleman caught him by the collar and called him a young thief. It would have 
been very unpleasant for Oswald if he hadn’t happened to be a very brave boy 
and known the policeman on that beat very well indeed. So the policeman backed 
him up, and the old gentleman said he was sorry, and offered Oswald sixpence. 
Oswald refused it with polite disdain, and nothing more happened at all. 

When Oswald had tried by himself and it had not come off, he said to the 
others: “We're wasting our time not trying to rescue the old gentleman in deadly 
peril. Do let’s do something.” 

It was dinner time, and Pincher was going round getting the bits off the plates. 
There were plenty because it was cold mutton day. And Alice said: 

“It’s only fair to try Oswald’s way; he has tried all the things the others have 
thought of. Why couldn’t we rescue Lord Tottenham?” 

Lord Tottenham is the old gentleman who walks over the heath every day in 
a paper collar at three o’clock, and when he gets half way if there is no one 
about he changes his collar and throws the dirty one into the furze bushes. 

Dickie said, “ Lord Tottenham’s all right; but where’s the deadly peril ?” 

And we couldn’t think of any. There are no highwaymen on Blackheath now, 


I am sorry to say; though Oswald said half of us could: be highwaymen and the 
st 
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other half the rescue party. Dora said it would be wrong to be a highwayman, 
and so we had to give that up. 

Then Alice said: “ What about Pincher ?” 

And we all saw at once that it could be done. Pincher is our fox-terrier. He 
is very well bred, and he does know one or two things, though we never could 
teach him to beg. But if you tell him to hold on he will do it, even if you 
only say “Seize him” in a whisper. 

So we arranged it all. Dora said she wouldn’t play; she said she thought it 
was wrong, and she knew it was silly—so we left her out—and she went and sat 
in the dining-room, so as to be able to say she didn’t have anything to do with 
it if we got into 
trouble. 

Alice and H.O. 
were to hide in the 
furze bushes just by 
where Lord ‘Totten- 
ham changes _ his 
collar, and they were 
to say “Seize him ” 
to Pincher, and then 
when Pincher had 
seized Lord Totten- 
ham, we were to go 
and rescue him from 
his deadly _ peril. 
And he would say, 
“How can I reward 
you, my noble young 
preservers?” and _ it 
would be all right. 

So we went up 
to the heath. We 
were afraid of being 
late. Oswald told 
the others what pro- 
crastination was, so 





“The old gentleman caught him by the collar, and called him a young thief.” they got to the furze 
bushes a little after 
two o’clock, and it was rather cold. Alice and H.O. and Pincher hid ; but Pincher 
did not like it any more than they did, and as we three walked up and down 
we heard him whining. And Alice kept saying, “I am so cold. Isn't he 
coming yet?” And H.O. wanted to come out and jump about to warm himself. 
But we told him he must learn to be a Spartan boy, and that he ought to 
be very thankful that he hadn’t got a beastly fox eating his inside all the time. 
H.O. is our little brother, and we are not going to let it be our fault if he 
grows up a milksop. Because it was not really cold. So they stayed where 
they were. And at last, when even we other three were beginning to feel rather 
chilly, we saw Lord Tottenham’s big black cloak coming along, flapping in the 
wind like a great bird. So we said to Alice: 
“Hist! he approaches. You'll know when to set Pincher on by hearing Lord 
Tottenham talking to himself: he always does while he is taking off his collar.” 
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Then we three walked slowly away whistling, to show we were not thinking of 
anything. Our lips were rather cold, but we managed to do it. 

Lord Tottenham came striding along, talking as usual. People call him the 
mad Protectionist. I don’t know what it means, but I don’t think people ought 
to call a lord such names. 

As he passed us he said, “ Ruin of the country, sir! Fatal error, fatal error,” 
and then we looked back and saw he was getting quite near where Pincher was 
and Alice and H.O. We walked on, so that he shouldn’t think we were looking, 
and in a minute we heard Pincher bark, and then nothing for a bit, and then 
we looked round, and sure enough good old Pincher had got Lord Tottenham by 
the trouser-leg, and was holding on, so we started to run. 

Lord Tottenham had got his collar half off—it was sticking out sideways under 





‘* Good old Pincher had got Lord Tottenham by the trouser-leg.” 


his ears, and he was shouting “Help! help! murder!” exactly as if some one had 
explained to him beforehand what he was to do.  Pincher was growling and 
snarling and holding on. When we got up to him I said: 

“ Dicky, we must rescue this good old man.” 

Lord Tottenham roared in his fury, ‘Good old man be something-or-othered ! 
Call the dog off.” 

So Dicky said, “It is a dangerous task, but who would hesitate to do an act 
of true bravery ?” 

And all the time Pincher was worrying and snarling, and Lord ‘Tottenham 
shouting to us to get the dog away. And he was dancing about in the road with 
Pincher hanging on like grim death, and his collar flapping about where it was 
undone. 
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Then Noél said, ‘‘ Haste, ere yet it be too late;” so I said to Lord Tottenham : 
“Stand still, aged sir, and I will endeavour to alleviate your distress.” 

He stood still and I stooped down and caught hold of Pincher and whispered, 
“Drop it, sir, drop it.” 

So then Pincher dropped it, and Lord Tottenham fastened his collar again— 
he never does change it if there’s any one looking—and he said, 

“T’m much obliged, I’m sure. Nasty vicious brute. Here’s something to 
drink my health.” 

But Oswald explained that we are teetotalers and do not drink people’s healths. 
So Lord Tottenham said: “ Well, I’m much obliged anyway. And now I come 


‘And he caught Noel by the collar.” 


to think of it, of course you’re not young ruffians, but gentlemen’s sons, eh? Still, 
you won't be above taking a tip from an old boy—I wasn’t when I was your age,” 
and he pulled out half a sovereign. 

It was very silly, but now we had done it I felt it would be beastly mean to 
take the old boy’s chink after putting him in such a funk. He didn’t say 
anything about bringing us up as his own sons, so I didn’t know what to do. I 
let Pincher go, and was just going to say he was very welcome and we’d rather 
not have the money, which seemed the best way out of it, when that beastly dog 
spoilt the whole show, Directly I let him go he began to jump up at us and 
bark for joy and try to lick our faces. He was so proud of what he’d done. 

Lord Tottenham opened his eyes, and he just said: 

“The dog seems to know you.” 
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And then Oswald saw it was all up, and he said, “Good morning,” and tried 
to get away. 

But Lord Tottenham said, “Not so fast,” and he caught Noél by the collar. 
Noél gave a howl, and Alice ran out from the bushes. Noél is her favourite ; 
I’m sure I don’t know why. Lord Tottenham looked at her, and he said: “So 
there are more of you.” And then H.O. came out. 

“Do you complete the party?” Lord Tottenham asked him, and H.O. said 
there weren’t any more of us. 

Lord ‘Tottenham turned sharp off and began to walk away, holding Noél by 
the collar. We caught up with him and asked him where he was going, and he 
said, ‘‘’To the Police Station.” 

So then I said: “Well, don’t take Noél—he’s not strong and he easily gets 
upset. Besides, it wasn’t his doing. If you want to take’ any one, take me—it 
was my idea entirely.” 

Dicky behaved very well. He said: “If you take Oswald I’ll go too,—but 
don’t take Noél; he’s such a delicate little chap.” 

Lord ‘Tottenham stopped, and he said, “You should have thought of that 
before.” 

Noél was howling all the time and his face was very white, and Alice said: 

“Oh, do let Noel go, dear, good, kind Lord Tottenham: he’ll faint if you 
don’t—I know he will; he does sometimes. Oh, I wish we’d never done it! Dora 
said it was wrong.” 

“Dora displayed considerable common sense,” said Lord Tottenham, and he 
let Noél go, and Alice put her arms round Noél and tried to cheer him up. 

Then Lord Tottenham said: ‘“ Will you give me your word of honour not to 
try to escape?” 

So we said we would. 

“Then follow me,” he said, and led the way to a bench. We all followed, and 
Pincher too with his tail between his legs. He knew something was wrong. ‘Then 
Lord Tottenham sat down, and he made Oswald and Dickie and H.O. stand in 
front of him, but he let Alice and Noél sit down. And he said: “ You set your 
dog on me, and you tried to make me believe you were saving me from it. 
And you would have taken my half-sovereign. Such conduct is most—no, you 
shall tell me what it is, sir, and speak the truth.” 

So I had to say it was most ungentlemanly ; but I said I hadn’t been going 
to take the half-sovereign. 

“'Then what did you do it for?” he asked. ‘The truth, mind.” 

So I said: “I see now it was very silly, and Dora said it was wrong; but it 
didn’t seem so till we did it. We wanted to restore the fallen fortunes of our 
house, and in the books if you rescue an old gentleman from deadly peril he 
makes your fortune; and there wasn’t any deadly peril, so we made Pincher into 
one—and so——” I was so ashamed I couldn’t go on, for it did seem an 
awfully mean thing. Lord ‘Tottenham said : 

“A very nice way to make your fortune—by deceit and trickery! I have 
a horror of dogs. If I’d been a weak man the shock might have killed me. 
What do you think of yourselves, eh ?” 

We were all crying except Oswald, and the others say he was, and Lord 
Tottenham went on: 

“Well, I see you’re sorry. Let this be a lesson to you; and we'll say no 
more about it. I’m an old man now, but I was young once.” 

Then Alice slid along the bench close to him and said: “I think you're very 
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good to forgive us, and we are really very, very sorry. But we wanted to be like 
the children in books, only we never have the chances they have. But we ave 
sorry—very sorry. And I know Oswald wasn’t going to take the half-sovereign. 
Directly you said that about a tip I began to feel bad inside, and I whispered to 
H.O. that I wished we hadn't.” 

Then Lord Tottenham stood up, and he looked like the “ Death of Nelson,” 
for he is clean shaven and it is a good face, and he said: 

“ Always remember never to do a dishonourable thing, for money or for 
anything else in the world.” 

And we promised we would remember. Then he took off his hat and we 
took off ours, and he went away and we went home. I never felt so cheap in 






all my life. 

Dora said, “I told you so”; but we didn’t mind even that so much, though 
it was hard to bear. It was what Lord Tottenham had said about ungentlemanly. 
We didn’t go on to the heath for a week after that ; but at last we went, and we 
waited for him by the bench. When he came along Alice said: 

“ Please, Lord Tottenham, we have not been on the heath for a week, to be 
a punishment, because you let us off. And we have brought you a present each, 
if you will take them, to show you we are willing to make it up.” 

He sat down on the bench and we gave him our presents. Oswald gave him 
a sixpenny compass ; he bought it with his own money on purpose to give him. 
Oswald always buys useful presents. ‘The needle would not move after I’d had it 
a day or two; but Lord Tottenham used to be an admiral, so he will be able to 
make that go all right. Alice had made him a shaving case with a rose worked 
on it. H.O. gave him his knife—the same one he once cut all the buttons off 
his best suit with. Dickie gave him his prize ‘ Naval Heroes,” because it was the 
best thing he had, and Noél gave him a piece of poetry he had made himself :— 








** When sin and shame bow down the brow, 
Then people feel just like we do now. 
We are so sorry with grief and pain, 
We never will be so ungentlemanly again.” 


Lord Tottenham seemed very pleased. He thanked us, and talked to us for 
a bit, and when he said good-bye he said, “ All’s fair weather now, mates,” and 
shook hands, 

And when we meet him he nods to us; so he can’t really be going on 
thinking us ungentlemanly any more. 


E. NEsbit. 
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I.—IN ENGLAND. 
(Concluded from last month.) 

ITHIN the past few years improvements in passenger vehicles have 
followed each other with such bewildering quickness, that the railway 
historian is rather puzzled to know as to which company is entitled to 

the credit for certain improvements. The following, however, are descriptions of 
some few of the most advanced types of eight to ten years ago. ‘The Great Western 
was famous for its clerestory roofs to carriages of all classes, for the superior fittings 
of its second-class vehicles, and for the large proportion of bogie carriages in 
ordinary use. ‘The South-Eastern also had very comfortable second-class carriages, 
with lavatory accommodation, the only railway then providing this convenience for 
other than first-class passengers. The Midland also had a large number of bogie 
carriages with “clerestory ” roofs, but the interior fittings were not worthy of special 
remark, Lavatory accommodation about this time was introduced for first and 
second classes on the northern lines, and first-class dining-cars also on the Manchester 
and other services; the joint vehicles of the Great Northern, and Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railways, weighing about thirty-four tons, and supported 
by two six-wheel bogies, deserving special mention. The twin dining-saloons 
introduced on the London and North-Western expresses were also of capital design 
and well fitted. 

Among the most modern vehicles are the first-class carriages built by the London 
and South-Western for the “ Boat” Specials, the vestibuled corridor dining-car 
trains on the East and West Coast routes to Scotland, the Great Western corridor 
trains, the Midland dining-car trains, and last, but far from least, the new vestibuled 
first-, second-, and third-class train of the South-Eastern. 

The modern first-class carriage comprises the “stock” of the “ Boat” Specials 
running between London and Southampton, each vehicle of which consists of one 
saloon compartment 20 ft. 1 in. long, one ladies’ compartment 6 ft. ro in., and 
lavatory 2 ft. 6 in., one smoking compartment of 6 ft. 10 in., and a lavatory 
3 ft. 6 in., one private compartment and lavatory 3 ft. 6 in. The coach is 
47 ft. 6 in. long, and carried on two four-wheeled bogies made of Fox’s pressed 
steel underframes. ‘There is a centre passage through the saloon compartment, 
and at each end of the same there are doors leading to.the ladies’ and smoking 
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Smoking Carriage, Great Eastern Railway. Built in 1881. 


compartments. The private compartment is partitioned off from the remainder of 
the carriage. This design of carriage is greatly appreciated by Americans, who are 
glad to be able to obtain some degree of privacy in travelling, and yet at the 
same time do not care to immediately patronise the British compartment system of 
railway travelling. 

Another feature of these vehicles consists of the additional comfort and room 
over the ordinary first-class carriages. ‘These coaches are upholstered throughout 
with figured moguette cloth. ‘The lavatories are fitted with Beresford’s patent folding 
basins, and every modern improvement. ‘The inside panels and facias are of 
Hungarian ash and walnut; brass racks are provided for small parcels. They 
are ventilated by means of drop ‘lights and Laycock’s torpedo ventilators, and 
the roof is covered with lincrusta. Pintsch’s gas is used for lighting, and double 
burners are fitted to every lamp. 

For the summer traffic of 1893 the East Coast Railways provided a corridor train 
with first- and third-class dining-cars, separated by a kitchen carriage; and after 
various improvements on this train, the responsible officials decided to place a train 
in service that should at least equal, and they hoped excel, the rival West Coast 
diners. It was intended to place the new trains on the route on July tst, 1896, 
but some delay was occasioned by the non-delivery of the whole of the vehicles, 
and at first such of the new coaches as were available were divided between the 
two trains. It was not until July 12th, 1897, that the complete trains were put 
into “active service,” and travellers and enthusiasts had a chance of thoroughly 
inspecting the latest development of East Coast Joint-Stock. 

The striking feature in the new combination is the use of a central corridor from 
end to end, each vehicle being connected to its neighbours by means of “Gould ” 
vestibules and “Gould” couplers. ‘Then (excepting the first-class diner), six-wheel 
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bogies are employed to support the carriages, which measure 65 ft. 6 in. in length, 
and are provided with clerestory roofs. 

The West Coast vestibuled corridor dining-car train is equal in every respect to 
that just described; indeed, the well-varnished chocolate-and-white colouring of the 
West Coast vehicles gives them an advantage over the East Coast coaches, and we 
are told “To win the eye is to win all.” The West Coast train certainly occupies 
first place in the matter of weight and length, being composed of seven vehicles, 
each 54 ft. long, supported by two six-wheel bogie trucks. The corridor is at 
the side, and is 2 ft. 6 in. wide. Peters’ system of steam heating is fitted 
throughout the train, each coach has lavatory accommodation at both ends, and 
electric. bells for calling the attendants are fitted to all compartments ; twenty-four 
gas lights are provided in each coach, whilst the interior fittings of the carriages 
should gain commendation from the most critical traveller. 

The, Great Western is deserving of much praise for the great things it has 
done in the way of corridor carriages and dining-cars, especially for the way in 
which corridor coaches for first-, second-, and third-class passengers are liberally 
provided ; the “ Cornishman” and “ Flying Welshman” trains being unsurpassed 
in the matters of convenience and comfort. The coaches, which have side 
corridors, and, of course, “clerestory” roofs, measure from 56 ft. to 60 ft. in 
length, and are supported on four-wheel bogies, the special arrangement of whose 
springs and attachments, added to the t1o-ft. base of each truck, may perhaps 
help to explain the smoothness of travelling so noticeable on the Great Western. 

A tri-composite contains four third-class, one second- and one _ first-class 
compartments, a first-class coupé, a guard’s compartment, and lavatory accommodation 
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Interior of North-Western Dining Saloon. First-class. 


for all classes. Such a vehicle weighs twenty-two tons. The dining-cars introduced 
on the Great Western in May 1895 are of the following dimensions :— 


Length over buffers , . . ; : , . 59 ft. 3 in. : 
ma of body. r ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ i . a ae 

Width outside . : je - ‘ . . ‘ P gy AB Ae 

Height from floor to clerestory  . ‘ r : ‘ . a oe 


Weight . , ‘ ‘ : ‘ , ‘ : ‘ . 27 tons 14 cwt. 


These Great Western dining-cars provide accommodation for sixteen first-class 
passengers, whose comfort and convenience is studied in every possible way. ‘The 
kitchen is contained in the same vehicle; ladies’ and gentlemen’s lavatories are 
also to be found within the cars, which are vestibuled for running in corridor 
trains. 

The Midland Railway for many years depended upon “ Pullman Cars ” for their 
vehicles de /uxe; but seeing that Englishmen preferred carriages of native design, 
this railway has during recent years constructed dining-cars more in keeping with 
the standard design of the Midland rolling stock. Among the most recent are twin 
dining-cars. ‘These cars are 60 ft. long, the bodies 8 ft. wide and 8 ft. 8 in. high ; they 
are each supported by a pair of six-wheel bogie trucks. The first-class saloon is 
entered by means of a transverse passage in the centre of the vehicle, which is fitted 
with lavatories and other conveniences. The fittings are of a more than ordinarily 
luxurious character, whilst the arrangements for lighting, heating and ventilation are 
specially studied ; the upper side windows, being opened or closed by means of a brass 
lever arrangement, causing an upward draught for the vitiated air, and no perceptible 
flow of cold air to supply its place. Seats for fifteen passengers are provided in 
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Interior of Third-class Dining Car, West Coast Route. 


the first-class saloon, whilst the third-class saloon accommodates forty-seven diners. 
In the latter saloon the interior fittings and conveniences are, of course, not on 
so elaborate a scale; but they quite equal other companies’ third-class | dining-cars. 
“ Quality” and “ quantity” passengers are divided by the “kitchen” carriage, —a 
separate vehicle coupled between the two “diners.” This is a veritable travelling 
hotel kitchen and cellar. 

“Strange, but true” ; but we must turn to the South-Eastern for the latest, 
greatest, and most complete triumph of the train-constructor’s art; and Mr. Harry 
S. Wainwright, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., is to be congratulated upon the splendid train he 
designed for the South-Eastern Railway. This luxurious vestibule train consists of 
eight cars: viz., one first-class drawing-room, one first-class buffet, one second-class, 
one third-class, and two third-class brakes. The principal dimensions of each 
description of car are as follows :— 


Length of body over corner posts. ° ‘ ‘ : . 50 ft. o in 
Width of body over mouldings . ‘ : , . aa wa 
Length over diaphragm face plates of vestibules as. Grigg 
Length over headstocks P : ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ne ae 
Length centre to centre of bogie hiebeaees as 2 
Wheel base of bogie trucks. ‘ , : , ‘ S uO“ 
Length of axles from centre to centre of journals , , , Cg Briss 
Size of axle journals . : ; .9 in. long by 4 in. diam 


4 

Width, centre to centre of European — : , ‘ : 5 ft. 8 in. 
Height, from rail to centre of European buffers 3 
P 


Height, from rail to centre of American coupler 
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First-class Corridor Carriage, Great Western Railway. 


The train is furnished with vestibule connections and couplings of the most 
recent form; and, in addition to the American couplers, each car is provided with 
corner or European buffers, for use when the cars are required to run with ordinary 
stock. Thig is a novel arrangement designed by Mr. Wainwright, and deserves 
a concise description. The buffer rods are made in two parts, one part being 
tubular. The object of this is that, when the American coupler is in use, the 
corner buffer rods may be put back into the tubular case out of the way, without 
necessitating the removal of any springs in connection with the arrangement. 
When required to work with ordinary carriages the rod is drawn out, and a loose 
collar slipped on, which regulates the amount of stroke, the rod being then replaced 
and keyed to the tubular part. The buffing apparatus is a compensating 
arrangement to give easy action when going round the curves which are somewhat 
frequent on certain parts of the South-Eastern system. This arrangement as a 
whole is superior to many which have been previously designed; and it should be 
noted that the strain does not come on the cotters which are used in connection 
with the buffing arrangement, but on the loose collar, which is of a substantial 
nature. The mounting of the buffer springs is in the centre of the framing, and 
the connection of the corner rods is through a trussed beam, which is pivoted 
to the buffer plunger in the centre. The traction apparatus is continuous and 
elastic. 

The underframing of the cars is of the most approved method, the wood 
stringers and steel sole bars extending the entire length of the car between the 
headstocks and the buffer beams, thus enabling a rigid construction of the entire 
frame. The body framing is strongly constructed, and is secured to the underframe 
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Third-class Dining Car, East Coast Route. Built with curved sides. 


by a }-in. steel plate 33 in. wide the full depth of the side below the window 
sill. This is attached to the framing under the window sills and pivoted to the 
steel sole bar, the arrangement being what is known as the “ Challender Truss,” 
the plate extending the full length of each car body, and being screwed to all 
upright parts in the framing. ‘The reader will obtain a good idea of the general 
construction of the cars from the illustrations. The train is illuminated throughout 
with 8-candle-power electric lamps carried by handsome double electroliers, and 
by brackets attached to the various partitions. Double accumulators are provided ; 
the current for each car being generated by a dynamo fixed thereon, and driven 
from one of the axles. 

The novelty of the system consists in the attainment of a constant voltage, 
independent of the speed at which the car is going. Instead of allowing the speed 
of the dynamo to vary, and depending upon the regulation of the magnetic field to 
obtain an unvarying voltage, the dynamo is suspended in such a way that its weight 
gives the necessary tension to the belt. ‘The weight of the machine and the torque 
on the armature then exactly balance each other at normal output. Any further 
effort causes the dynamo to be pulled nearer to the driving axle; this slackens the 
belt and allows it to slip over the dynamo pulley. Thus a condition of equilibrium 
is reached and a further increase of speed is possible. ‘The accumulators, which 
are of ample capacity, are placed in two wooden boxes in the centre of the carriage 
and attached to the underframing. Electric communication is provided through all 
the cars, and by means of an indicator placed in the guard’s van the attendant 
can see in which car his services are required. Each car is heated by an 
independent hot-water heater, and the ventilation is arranged for by means of 
torpedo air-extractors placed in the clerestory. The automatic vacuum brake is 
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Dining and Smoking Car, Great Western Railway. 


fitted throughout. The cars are mounted on four-wheel bogie trucks, made ot 
Fox’s patent pressed-steel frame plates. 

In the decorating and furnishing of the train a distinct departure has been 

made from anything hitherto introduced into railway carriages, with the result that 
the general character of these cars surpasses anything that has yet been done either 
in this country or America. Taking into consideration the fact that these cars are 
designed to carry all classes of passengers without extra charge, we are presented 
with a unique train indeed. The style of decorative work was selected from a 
variety of designs submitted, the selection made being very generally appreciated 
by experts and travellers alike. The cars are entered from either side through a 
spacious vestibule, the outer doors of which are ornamented with carvings and 
bevelled glass. 
- In one of the first-class cars is a drawing-room saloon 32 ft. 5 in. long, which 
accommodates eighteen passengers. At one end of this saloon is a_ lavatory 
compartment, and, on the opposite side of the corridor, space is provided for the 
heating apparatus and a cupboard for the attendant, which arrangement obtains 
in all the cars. 

Entering this car through the vestibule at the opposite end to that referred to 
above, there is a side corridor which encloses a ladies’ saloon, 7 ft. long and 
5 ft. 3 in. wide; a commodious lavatory is also provided. The interior work of 
this car is in Italian walnut, and the decorations are of Louis XV. period. The roof 
is so constructed that the central portion is raised above the main roof for a width 
of 4 ft. 9 in. The windows are surrounded on the inside by a carved and gilded 
frame with square corners, and above the top corner of each frame a finely carved 
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First-class Dining Car, West Coast Route. 


console rises to the top of the curved roof panel and to the cornice of the raised 
roof. ‘The space between each pair of consoles forms a small roof panel which is 
painted in flat white. Between each pair of windows there is a long plate-glass 
bevelled mirror with a gilded frame, relieved by carvings at the top and corners. 
A deep and richly carved cornice is fixed at the junction of the side roof with the 
monitor roof, and this cornice is carried through the saloon and returned across 





the end without a break, and, like the consoles, is treated in flat white with gold 
carvings. ‘lhe side and end panels have gilt carvings at each corner, and over 
the door of the corridor and the panel of the partition there are carved shells 
relieved with gold, while the doors are decorated with handsome solid brass gilt 
ornaments. The upper panels of the partition are covered with rich brocaded blue 
silk, with cream-coloured flowers, and the panels in the ladies’ saloon are also of 
this material. ‘The tops of the partitions are fitted with solid brass grids, and the 
parcel racks are of brass filigree work, the whole of the design according with the 
general style of decoration employed. ‘The windows are furnished with Laycock’s 
balanced blinds, made of old gold brocaded silk, while over each window there is a 
festooned valance of pale blue and brocaded silk, which, together with the curtains 
looped up at each corner of the window, match the silk panels. 





: The furniture in both compartments consists of revolving and fixed chairs, and 
, midway down the saloon there are two also fixed settees ; the whole of the seating 
is upholstered in tapestry with a cream-coloured ground relieved by embossed 
flowers, while the facings and sides of the chairs are of crimson plush velvet. ‘The 
floor is covered with a rich crimson Axminster carpet. 

| The charming feature of this train is found in the entire absence of orthodox 


or, rather, one should say, imitative methods, so usual in railway carriage design. ‘To 
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atta... this desirable end the other first-class car is treated in the 
style of Louis XVI. The material is Spanish mahogany, with 
beautifully mottled panels of the same wood. ‘This car contains a 
drawing-room saloon 18 ft. 2 in. long, and a smoking saloon 
20 ft. 3 in. long. The general outline is naturally somewhat similar 
to that described above. But the curved ceilings are painted 
yellow, with a wreath pattern picked out white. In place of the 
mirror there is a panel between each pair of windows, whilst the 
top corners of the latter, as seen from the inside, are round. Fixed 
by the side of the window-frames are fluted pilasters, with carved 
capitals supporting at the springing of the roof and consoles which 
follow the curve of the side ceilings. ‘The carving in this car is 
equally good, but not so prominent. It is, however, freely relieved 
with gold on the natural wood ; a floral wreath is specially noticeable 
over the buffet window in the smoking compartment. The chairs 
and settees in the drawing-room compartment of this car are 
upholstered in gobelin green, with an embossed floral design. The 
upholstery in the smoking saloon is of darker tapestry covered with 
flowers ; the seats are arranged on the usual plan with a passage 
between them, giving accommodation for sixteen passengers. The 
partition panels and blinds in this car are in two shades of old 
gold brocaded silk, and the festooned valance and curtains are of 
similar material, in pale blue. ‘The door panels are decorated with 
beautiful floral wreaths and leaves of solid gilt brass. 

The second-class car is divided into three compartments, 
consisting of a main central saloon 25 ft. long, in the centre, a 
smoking compartment 7 ft. ro in. long, at one end, and at the 
other a ladies’ compartment 7 ft. long; the latter, however, is not 
shut off by a side corridor, as in the first-class. ‘The interior is 
of black walnut, with Amboyna panels. ‘The seats, which have 
carved ends, are fixed at the sides, leaving an ample gangway 
between them. ‘The upholstery in the main saloon is terra-cotta 
frieze velvet, while the ladies’ compartment is finished in similar 
material of old gold colour, the seats having a 6-in. fringe 2" 
round. The smoking compartment is furnished in embossea a 
morocco with brass furniture. The blinds are of green and gold, 
with a 6-) wwe over the top. The parcel racks are of brass 
with silk c> u nets. At the end of the compartment reserved for 
ladies is a toilet room on one side and lavatory accommodation 
on the other. ‘The floor of the car is covered with Brussels carpet. 

Coming to the third-class cars, we find them each divided 
into a main saloon 33 ft. long, with seating accommodation for 
thirty-four passengers, and a private or ladies’ compartment 7 ft. 
long. All the third-class and the third-class brake vans are finished 
in wainscot oak. The passenger saloon in the brake vans is 22 ft. 
long, and there is lavé = accommodation as in the other cars. 
The seats placed on each side of the gangway are trimmed with 
tapestry. Roller blinds are provided, but without the valance. ‘The 
penny-a-mile or third-class accommodation equals that of the 
Pullman of twenty-five years ago, for the use of which an additional 
charge beyond the first-class fare was made. 
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First-class Car, South-Eastern Railway. 


t The exteriors of all the cars are painted in crimson lake, freely and handsomely 
decorated with gold at the corner panels, part of the design, being the national 
emblems—rose, shamrock, and thistle. 

; We have only to add that the whole of the work in connection with this train 

] was carried out under the constant supervision of Mr. H. S. Wainwright, Carriage 

Wagon Superintendent of the South-Eastern Railway Company. ‘The 
contractors, ‘The Metropolitan Railway Carriage and Wagon Company, Birmingham, 
bear a reputation, second to none, for sou. substantial co. .cruction of 
vehicles. It need hardly be stated that Mr. ”owlins, managing director of 
that firm, used his best endeavours to sustain that reputation; nor has he failed 
in so doing. 

The train as a whole has a most imposing effect; and with the thoughtful 
provision for the comfort of all classes which distinguishes it, travelling between 
London and Folkestone has become in every respect a luxury, the character of 
which was not before dreamed of, either in Europe or America. 

It remains for the other British railways to equal, and if possible surpass, this 
South-Eastern ‘“ three-class” vestibule * ~ .. 

Despite condensation, this article has become so lengthy—because of the amount 
of material at disposal—that little space remains to compare our latest trains with 
the best specimens found across the Atlantic. And, before venturing in a few 
sentences to do so, it is requisite to preface the remarks by stating that English 
railway writers lack the American’s characteristic of unduly belauding everything 
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First-class Car, South-Eastern Railway. 
relating to their own country, and excessively depreciating everything across the 
* herring pond.” 

There can be no doubt that the ordinary American cars—called “ day coaches ” 
and “tourist” cars—are in no way to be compared with our standard third-class 
carriages ; these American vehicles embrace the combined discomforts of a tram-car 
and the old third-class carriages, the backs of the seats being only carried to a 
height of some two feet, added to which is the want of ventilation, and, at other 
times, undue heat. Prior to the general introduction of “ Pullman” and “ Wagner ” 


‘ 


cars on the “crack” American expresses, a progressive New England railroad provided 
an English compartment-carriage, and charged a fee 50 per cent. above the usual 
fare for the use of this luxury. Probably it was the success of this experiment 
that caused an extended use of drawing-room cars in the United States. 
American railroads have done but little to provide comfortable vehicles for 
their patrons, although private firms, such as Pullman, Wagner, and Mann, 
have introduced superior accommodation for those willing to pay for it. And “ pay 
for it” they do, for not only must it be made worth while for the railroads to run 
these special cars, but naturally the owning firms require a good profit from the 
business. We therefore find in the United States, not one class, but four !—the first 
represented by the Pennsylvania, Limited, the second by the various “ palace” and 
drawing-room cars, the third by the “ reclining chair” cars, and the fourth by the 
type of accommodation provided for ordinary travellers—viz. the “ day” or “ tourist ” 
cars. The fares and extras payable by those who travel by “crack” trains in 
America are undoubtedly very high: the express first-class fare to Dover is reasonable 
in comparison. 
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Second-class Car. South-Eastern Railway. 


Then as to civility.and attention to travellers, every one allows that English 
railway servants are seldom deficient in these qualities. But read what a well- 
travelled cosmopolitan says of American railroad conductors : 


“The traveller’s first introduction to a Pullman car is, perhaps, not of an over- 
whelmingly favourable character. He usually ‘strikes’ the conductor just at a 
moment when that much-worried individual is being made weary of his life by a 
number of other gabbling passengers, male and female, but especially the latter 
asking this and objecting to that, ordering him here or sending him there, and 
generally putting the excitable American into a frame of mind bordering upon insanity. 
In all probability an inexperienced traveller’s polite inquiries for direction will be 
met either with a distinctly insolent reply, or perhaps no reply at all; or he may 
even be left, as was I, standing upon the footboard of the Pullman car, partially 
laden with luggage—there are no visible porters at an American railway station 
and not in the least knowing his ultimate destination. Eventually, however, after 
the exeyrise of much Job-like patience and many inquiries addressed to anybody 
or everybody, and all answered in a more or less contradictory manner, the passenger, 
if he is lucky, scrambles up the steep steps into the Pullman car; but it is only 
then his real troubles begin. First and foremost he will find the narrow limits of 
the compartment blocked up with luggage of every conceivable character—handbags, 
Gladstones, portmanteaux, dressing-bags, picnic hampers, wraps, umbrellas, and 
other impedimenta, mostly of the feminine or infantile ‘order; all are strewn in 
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hopeless confusion over the limited floor space or sprawling across every one else’s 
seat ; but shortly before the train starts everything is reduced more or less to order, 
and tolerable tidiness gives place to chaos.” 


In conclusion, readers must remember, when reading of the luxury 
convenience of American railroad travel, that the train referred to is usually 
of the few specially built and privately owned “palace” trains, such as 


and 
one 
the 


Pennsylvania, Limited, and not an ordinary day-coach train. ‘Therefore when one 
reads of a luxurious American train, compare it with the new South-Eastern 
vestibule train—making allowances for the length of the journeys travelled here 
and in America. We do not fear the result of such a comparison. 


G. A. SEKON. 


Third-class Car, South-Eastern Railway. 
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THE MAGIC WHIRLIGIG. 


OULD any one like an experiment in what was once called magic, but is 
now glorified as “ Practical Occultism ” ? 


maceration of the flesh, or study of dead languages; nor does it expose 


It needs no elaborate machinery, 


the experimenter to the risk of either being torn to pieces by devils, or haunted 
by spirits to the end of his days. ‘These inconveniences, say the occultists, attend 
the higher efforts of the magician, but not the present experiment, which is within 
the power of all. ‘This is how it is done. 

Take half a sheet of ordinary note-paper, which will probably measure seven 
inches by four and a half. Turn up the left bottom corner until the bottom edge 
of the paper is level with the right (fig. 1). Cut off all the paper above the 
double triangle thus formed, open out the latter, and there will remain a square 
with a diagonal crease running from the right bottom to the top left corner 
(fig. 2). Bring these two corners together, thus making a second diagonal crease 
cutting the first at right angles (fig. 3), and you will have a little vane or whirligig 
which, when balanced at the point of junction of the two diagonals, will move 
freely in either direction. As a stand or pivot for this, the original inventor 
prescribes a cork, but I prefer the end of a “self-fitting” candle as being from 
its shape less likely to overbalance. This you put on its broadest end, stick into 
the top a sewing needle with the sharp end uppermost (fig. 4), balance the paper 
vane upon it, and the apparatus is complete (fig. 5). 

If now you place your open right hand by the side of the apparatus with the 
palm as near to the paper as can be without actually touching it, and with the 
fingers slightly curved inwards, the vane after one or two preliminary wriggles will 
begin to revolve slowly from right to left (fig. 6). If the left hand be employed 
in the same way, it will, on the contrary, move from left to right, the movement 
being always from the wrist to the finger-tips. The vane will continue to revoWwe 
thus for a greater or less length of time—the “record” up to the present time 
being three minutes—when it will again oscillate and finally stop. Sometimes it 


will only make a few revolutions in a sullen sort of way; but in these cases a 
change of hand will generally set it twirling merrily. Sometimes it will not move 
at all for awhile, but. with perseverance its obstinacy will be overcome sooner 
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or later. This, at least, is my own experience; and although I have shown the 
whirligig to a°good number of people, I have never met any one who could not 
get it to move the first time of asking. 

This is all the experiment, and at first sight it seems very simple muecu. 
But simple things are not always the easiest to explain, and the question which 
suggests itself to the inquiring mind is, why does the paper move at all? One 
of the most obvious suggestions is that the breath of the operator has something 
to do with it. That the breath will make the vane revolve is undoubted, and 
when the experiment is conducted in company, ribald persons sometimes try to 
assist the operator’s efforts by blowing from the other side of the table. Yet this 
generally ends in the vane sailing upward and leaving the needle altogether, while 
at best it conveys to it a jerky movement which is easily distinguishable from 
the even and monotonous round which it makes under the influence of the hand 
alone. However, if any one is sceptical on the point, they have only to turn their 
heads the other way when making the experiment, or even to tie a handkerchief 
over mouth and nose, vashmak fashion. In either case, they will soon convince 
themselves that whatever moves the paper it is not the breath. 

Another theory is that the movement of the paper is due to the heat of the 
hand. This was the explanation given in the French scientific 
journal Mature, in which the first account of the whirligig appeared. 
There it was explained in the most scientific fashion how the heat 
of the hand caused the atmosphere round it to attain a temperature 
higher than that of the more remote, how the column of air thus 
formed acquired from its lesser density an ascending force, and 
how this force, striking upon the inclined planes of the under 
surface of the paper, 
caused it to assume 
a rotatory movement. 

Fig. 7. But, unfortunately, 
this theory will no more hold water if 
put to the test than the other. A piece 
of paper cut into a spiral will indeed 
revolve if suspended by its centre in a 
column of heated air. On this principle 
works the miniature cowl or snake, 
sometimes seen attached to a lamp 

chimney, as in the 





accompanying 
figure (fig. 7). 
The movement in 
this case is due to 
Le the fact that the 
Fig. 9. spiral everywhere 





Fig. 8. 

presents an in- 
clined plane to the ascending air. But such a spiral will only revolve one way ; 
and it would be as reasonable to expect a bicycle to run up hill of its own 
accord, as to hope to make it move alternately from right to left and from left 


to right, as does our whirligig. Moreover, if for the square vane shown in fig. 3 
we substitute one of a shape that presents no inclined planes at all (see figs. 8 
and 9g), we shall find it answer as well as the other. And, finally, if the hand 


be cooled by water or ice until the thermometer shows it to be of the temperature 
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MAGIC WHIRLIGIG. 


of the surrounding air, it produces exactly the same effect as before. We may 
therefore safely conclude that the motive force is not heat. 
Is it, then, electricity? In spite of all the popular science manuals, so little 


about electricity has yet come to the knowledge of the 
unscientific, that it seems to them a key which will unlock 
all doors. But it is easy to show that electricity has no 
more to do with our experiment than heat. ‘The gold-leaf 
electroscope in fig. 10 shows the presence of electricity by 
the divergence of the gold leaves, and is so sensitive that 
a quantity of electricity appreciable by it can be generated 
on a dry day by merely striking the brass receiving plate 
with a catskin. Yet if, when the vane is twirling its fastest, 
the hand be suddenly withdrawn from the paper and placed 
on the plate of the electroscope, the gold leaves remain 
quiescent, thus showing that no electricity is generated 
by the hand. Again, if one person stand on an 
insulating stool (that is, a stool with glass legs), with 
one hand on the conductor of an ordinary electrical 
machine, he will become so charged with electricity that he will give out sparks 
if touched by another 
with a brass rod or 


















even the bare hand. 
But, if any one so 
electrified puts his 
hand near the paper 
vane, it will instead 
of revolving become 
violently attracted by 
him, so that if the 
charge be a strong 
one, it will leave the 
needle altogether (fi 


g. 
11). The electrical 
theory also must there- 
fore be excluded. 

It may be asked, 
however, what all this 
has to do with oc- 
cultism. For my own 
part, I should say 
very little; but the 
occultists, who seldom 





let any discovery pass 
without claiming that 








they knew of it long 
ago, no sooner saw 
the experiment in 
Nature than they 
pounced on it for 
their own. In most 
of the handbooks of 
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occultism published in Paris, the magic vane figures, and it is there described in 
magniloquent language as a striking manifestation of “the universal force.” Now, 
the universal force of the occultists is, as I have shown elsewhere,* nothing else 
than the devil; but why the devil should trouble himself to move a piece of paper, 
or why putting the hand round it should compel him to do so, they do not 
condescend to explain. ‘This, therefore, is a problem which I must leave to the 
initiated, only hoping that its solution when announced will not cause the sky to 
fall, the risk of this catastrophe being the reason which they generally give for not 
divulging their rather open mysteries. 

There remains an explanation which should be treated with more respect than 
the last, if only on account of the respectability of its advocates. This is the 
contention first advanced, I believe, by the late Serjeant Cox, that there exists in 
man a power which he calls Psychic Force. Sir William Crookes, the discoverer 
of the radiometer, in an inquiry into the subject, quotes with approval Serjeant 
Cox’s statement that “it is now an almost undisputed fact that under certain 
conditions, as yet but imperfectly ascertained, and within a limited, but as yet 
undefined, distance from the bodies of certain persons having a special nerve 
organisation, a force operates by which, without muscular contact or connection, 
action at a distance is caused, and visible motions and audible sounds are produced 
in solid substances.” It does not seem to be contended by its alleged discoverers 
that this force is any way either supernatural or due to spirits, but merely that it 
is one of the forces of nature like the electricity to which it in some respects 
corresponds, but giving rise to phenomena as yet almost uninvestigated. This 
force is supposed to account for the rappings and movements of furniture which 
are said to take place in the presence of the persons called spirit-mediums; and, 
if its existence to a greater or less extent in every one be assumed, it would seem 
to account perfectly for the movement of our paper vane. 

I do not, however, put forward the psychic force theory as my own view of the 
matter. In matters of science, the explanation which seems at first sight to fit all 
the facts should be most deeply mistrusted ; nor have I yet had the opportunity 
of investigating the phenomena which are said to afford proof of the existence of 
psychic force. I have, therefore, no theory to offer as to the cause which makes 
the magic whirligig revolve. I can only say, like Galileo, 2 pur st muove. 


I’, LEGGE. 


’ 


* “The Devil in Modern Occultism.’ 


Contemporary Review for May 1897. 
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rince Rupert 

















: 
‘ Ilis ADVENTURES, SET TO PAPER BY MARY LAUGHAN, A 
MAID, WHO THROUGH AFFECTION FOLLOWED HIM TO 
5 ; THE WEST. INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN, ACTING AS 
t HIS SECRETARY,’ HE DEEMING HER A MALE, THOUGH 
5 rIMID: WHICH ACCOUNT IS NOW PUT INTO MORE 
. MODERN ENGLISH BY CUTCLIFFE HyYNE. 
1 
IT. 

$] 

THE ADMISSION TO THE BROTHERHOOD. 
c ERE, then, Prince Rupert was left, a guest of Monsieur D’Ogeron, the 
1 ‘ Governor of ‘Tortuga, a man whom he found distasteful when sober 
y and disgusting when drunk, a man with appetites only for gold-getting 
f : and carousals, frankly devoid of honour, and caring nothing for philosophy, 
S engravings, or any of the more humane arts and sciences. 


His Highness had with him his secretary, whom he knew as Stephen Laughan 
(but who was a maid disguised in man’s attire), and his only other attendant was 
a negro, a creature of Monsieur D’Ogeron’s. And here it seemed he was destined 
to endure three months, till his ships should be again out of pawn, and he was 
free once more to harry the Spanish seas at the head of a stout command. 

If Monsieur D’Qgeron’s castle of the cliff was unappetising, the squalid 
settlement at the head of the harbour was more so. Twice within the first three 
y weeks, ships of the buccaneers sailed in laden with plunder from the Main, and 

there were some very horrid scenes of debauchery. These men knew no such 
thing as moderation; lavishness was their sole ideal; and he who could riot 
away the gains of a year in the carouse of a night, was deemed to have the 
prettiest manners imaginable. The squalid town and its people was a mere 
nest of harpies, and no one knew this better than the buccaneers themselves. 
Monsieur D’Ogeron they openly addressed as Skin-the-Pike ; the tavern-keepers they 
treated as though they had been Guinea blacks; but the hussies who met them 
with their painted smiles on the beach, and who openly flouted them the moment 
their pockets were drained, were a lure the rude fellows could never resist. They 
kissed these women, and dandled them on their knees ; they lavished their wealth 
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upon them, and sometimes beat them, and ofttimes fought for them; but never 
did they seem to tire of their vulgar charms. 

To the onlooker, the imbecility of the buccaneers in this matter was as 
marvellous as it was unpleasant; and it was plain to see that the machinations 
of the hussies (though it cannot be denied that some had beauty) were as 
distasteful to Prince Rupert as they were to his humble secretary and companion, 
They accosted them both on their walks abroad, gibing at the secretary’s prim 





























set face. But though his Highness gave them badinage for badinage, as was 
always his wont with women of whatever condition, they got nothing from him 
but pretty words gently spiced with mockery. 

It was however an orgie in the Governor’s castle that put a final term to 
their stay in Tortuga. A captured ship came in, laden deep with gold and 
merchandise. A week before it had been manned by seventy Spaniards, and of 
these twenty-three remained alive. It had been captured by a mere handful of 
buccaneers who had sailed after it in an open canoe, and these strutted about 
the decks arrayed in all manner of uncouth finery, whilst their prisoners, half- 
stripped, attended the working of the vessel. ‘They brought to an anchor, drove 
their prisoners into an empty hold, and clapped hatches over them; and then 
stepped into their boat and rowed to the muddy beach. According to their 
custom they had made division of the coin on board, and each man came ashore 
with a canvas bucket full of pieces-of-eight for his day’s expenses: 

They rowed to the rim of the harbour, singing, and the harpies came down 
on to the littered beach to meet them. From the castle above we saw them 
form procession, each with a couple of the hussies on his arms, and _ fiddlers 
scraping lustily in the van. ‘There was value enough in the clothes of them to 
have graced a king’s court; gold lace was the only braid; and very uncouthly it 
sat upon the men, and very vilely upon the hussies. ‘The fiddles squeaked, a 
fife shrilled, and a couple of side-drums rattled bravely, and away they went with 
a fine preparatory uproar to the wine shops. 

From his chamber in the castle Monsieur D’Ogeron heard the landing, and 
commenced a bustle of preparation.. A feast was to be made ready, of the best, 
and the buccaneers and all those of the townspeople they chose to bring with 
them were bidden to it; and after the more solid part of the feast had been 
despatched, dice boxes were to be brought forward, so that the Governor, who 
was well’ skilled in play, might make his guests pay for their entertainment. 

Monsieur [’Ogeron gave the orders to his negro cooks and stewards, posted 
armed guards in convenient niches so that his guests could be handily shot down 
if they resented any part of the carousal, and then, with his two armed body- 
servants, Alphonse and Jean Paul, betook himself to the squalid town below, 
where he was received with shouts which were not entirely those of compliment. 

For three hours he was swallowed up out of vision polite, and then once 
more reappeared on the road which led to the castle, arm in arm with the chief 
of the buccaneers, with a procession fifty strong bellowing choruses at their heels. 
They lurched up the winding pathways, stamped through the grim gateway with 
its decoration of shrivelled heads, and clattered into the long low hall of the 
castle, where was set ready for them a feast made up of coarse profusion. On 
the blackened wood of the table were hogs roasted whole, and great smoking 
joints of fresh meat, and joints of buccaned meat, and roasted birds, with pimento 
and other sauces; and before each cover was a great black-jack of liquor set in a 
little pool of sloppings. ‘To a European eye the feast was rather disgusting than 
generous ; but to the buccaneers, new from the lean fare of shipboard, it was 
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princely ; and they pledged the Governor with choking draughts every time they 
hacked themselves a fresh platterful. 

Prince Rupert, seeing no way to avoid the scene without giving offence, was 
seated at Monsieur D’Ogeron’s right hand; and noticing a hussy about to plant 
herself at the Prince’s right, Stephen Laughan clapped down in that place himself, 
to the amusement of all, and his own confusion. His Highness’s secretary (being 
in truth a maid) had but small appetite for orgies, and had been minded to slip 
away privily to a quiet chamber. But the sight of that forward hussy was too 
much; and sooner than let the Prince be pestered by her horrid blandishments, 
Stephen sat at his side throughout the meal, and attempted to discourse on those 
genteel matters which were more fitting to a gentleman of Rupert’s station. 

Each buccaneer had brought with him his bucket of pieces-of-eight, which he 
nursed between his knees as he sat, with a loaded pistol on top as a makeweight 
and a menace to pilferers; and after that all had glutted themselves with meat, 
they swept the joints and platters to the floor, not waiting for the slaves to 
remove them, and called for more drink and the dice boxes, both of which were 
promptly set before them. And then began the silliest exhibition imaginable ; 
for the buccaneers, with abstinence at sea, were unused to deep potations, whilst 
Monsieur D’Ogeron, though he had been drinking level with the best of them, 
was a seasoned cask which wine could never addle; and moreover, ’tis my belief 
the dice were cogged. The old rogue approached them craftily too, saying at 
first that he had but small mind for play, being in a vein of indifferent luck ; 
whereupon they taunted him so impolitely, that at last he seemed to give way, 
and in a passion offered to play the whole gang of them at once. 

They accepted the challenge with shouts, and Jean Paul fetched a sack of coin 
and dumped it against his master’s chair ; and so the play began, with small stakes 
at first, the Governor steadily losing. ‘The guests, in the meantime, quarrelled 
lustily amongst themselves, and twice a pair of them must needs step away from 
the tables and have a bout with their hangers, and so earn a little blood-letting 
to cool their tempers. But for the most part they sat in their places in the 
sweltering, stifling head of the chamber, and drank and shouted, and watched the 
rattling dice eagerly enough, and scrabbled up the coins from amongst the slop of 
liquor on the tables. And as they won and the Governor lost, so much the more 
did they shout for the stakes to be raised, till at last the Governor yielded, and 
hazarded fifty pieces on every throw. 

Then came a change to the fortune. Monsieur D’Ogeron, it seemed, could not 
be beaten. He won back his own money that he had lost; he won great store of 
other moneys, in fat shining handfuls; and he vaunted loudly of his skill and 
success. ‘“ You dared me,” he cried, ‘‘ to raise the stakes; and I did it, and have 


conquered you. And now I dare you to raise ’em again.” Upon which they 
accepted his challenge with oaths and shouts, and the play went on. A hundred 


pieces were staked on every throw of the dice box, and almost every time did the 
Governor gather in, till Stephen Laughan, who accounted it the greatest of foolish- 
ness to lose at gaming, could have wept at the silliness of the buccaneers in not 
leaving off the contest. But the play progressed till each man was _three-parts 
ruined, and it did not stop till some were asleep under the tables, and the hussies 
and the traders from the settlement rose in a body and dragged the rest of the 
seamen away. 

Throughout the play Prince Rupert had sat quietly at the Governor’s right 
hand, puffing at a long pipe of tobacco, observing with his keen eyes all that 
happened, and answering courteously enough when spoken to.’ The men around him 
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were the rudest this world contained ; esteeming themselves the equals of any, and 
the superiors of most. But there was a natural dignity which hedged his Highness 
in, over which even they did not dare to trespass; and so, by way perhaps of 
a sly revenge, they contented themselves by gibing now and again at his easily- 
blushing secretary. It was not till the play had ended, and the Governor sat back 
with a sigh of contentment in his great carved chair of Spanish mahogany, that the 
Prince saw fit to make the proposal by which he regained his liberty. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “I have some small skill at the dice myself. Now that 
your other opponents have ceased to contend, will you humour me by throwing 
just three mains ? ” 

The Governor turned on him with a vinous eye. “Your Highness has seen 
the way we play here in Tortuga? It must be for ready money jangled down on 
the board.” 

“* Money, as you know, Monsieur, I have none, else had I not been here, but 
away with mine own ships as their admiral, earning money for the King. But I have 
a gaud or two left. Here is a thumb ring set with a comely Hindu diamond-stone, 
which aiready you have done me the honour to covet. I will wager you that, against 
a small canoe and permission for myself and Master Laughan here to use it.” 

“You want to leave me!” said the Governor, frowning. 

“T wish to go across to Hispaniola to see for myself these buccaners of meat 
at their work, and afterwards to take up such adventures as_ befall.” 

“Your Highness will find but vile entertainment amongst those savage fellows.” 

The Prince glanced over the littered banquet chamber. ‘I was sitting here 
ten hours ago: I am sitting here now. Let that suffice to show I am not always 
fastidious.” 

“The fellows did feed like swine, and that is a fact,” said the Governor ; 
“but if your Highness had drunk cup for cup with them, instead of keeping a 
dry throat, you’d have felt it less. As for Master Laughan, I do not believe he 
has wet his lips once since we have sat here. He snapped at the ladies and he 
shuddered at the men. “lis my belief that if Master Laughan were stripped he’d 
prove to be a wench.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the Prince wrathfully, “any insult thrown at Master Laughan 
will be answered by myself. For his manhood I can vouch. In action he has 
twice saved my poor life. If it please you to take your sword, I will stand up 
before you now in this room.” 

“Pah!” said the Governor. “I do not take offence at that. I will not fight.” 

“You will not fight, you will not game! You own but indifferent manhood ! ” 

“Game !” cried the Governor. “I will throw you for that thumb ring if you 
wish to lose it.” 

“Be it so,” said Rupert, and quickly stretching out his hand gathered up the 
Governor’s dice and their box. % 

Monsieur D’Ogeron reached out his fingers angrily. ‘“‘ Your Highness,” he said, 
“give back those tools. They are mine, and I am used to them, and I play with 
no other.” 

“They content me very well,” said Rupert. “As a guest I claim the privilege 
of using them. Look!” he said, and cast them thrice before him on to the table. 
“They throw sixes every time. ‘They are most tractable dice.” 

The Governor of ‘Tortuga thrust back his chair, and for a minute looked like 
an animal about to make a spring. But he knew when he was beaten, and being 
a man who regarded honour as imbecility, he sought only to make the best bargain 
suitable to his own convenience, 
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“Your Highness,” he said, “the dice you hold are useful to me.” 

“T make no doubt of it,” said the Prince. “I have watched you throw them 
with profit during these past many hours.” 

“Tt would please me to buy them back. I will pay for them a suitable canoe 
and victual, such as you ask for.” 

“With leave for Master Laughan to voyage with me as personal attendant ?” 

“T will throw him in as a makeweight if your Highness will condescend 
to forget any small feats which it seemed to you the dice were kindly enough to 
perform in my favour.” 

The Prince surrendered the box with a courtly bow. He could be courtly even 
with such vulgar knaves as the Governor of Tortuga. ‘You may continue to use 
these ingenious dice as you please, Monsieur,” said he. ‘1 am not sufficiently 
enamoured of your good subjects here in ‘Tortuga to wish to set up as their 
champion. And,” he added, “I make no doubt you will be as glad to be shut of 
me as I am to be rid of your society. We do not fall in with one another’s ways, 
Monsieur. We seem to have been differently brought up.” 


In this manner, then, Prince Rupert and his humble secretary got their quittance 
from Tortuga, and put across the strait to the vast Island of Hispaniola, where 
men of the French and English races hunt the wild cattle, and the Spaniards war 


against them with an undying hospitality. It was in a lonely bay of this island 
that the blacks set them ashore, and at once the discomforts of the place gave 
them the utmost torment. For the night, to ward off the dews and the blighting 


rays of the moon, the blacks built them a shelter of leaves and branches, but 
there was little enough of sleep to be snatched. In the Governor’s castle at 
Tortuga the beds were warded by a tent-like net of muslin, called in these 
countries a pavilion ; but these they lacked, and the expedient of the buccaneers, 
who fill their residences with wood-smoke, they considered even worse than the 
insect pest itself. 

In the morning they rose in very sorry case. They were sour-mouthed for 
want of sleep, their bodies were swollen and their complexions blotched with the 
bites, and the negroes (doubtless by orders from Monsieur D’Ogeron) had sailed 
off with the canoe during the night. Of food they had but a very scanty store, 
of weapons only their swords, and the country beyond them was savage and deadly 
in the extreme. 

The Prince, however, was in no wise cast down. Through the thick grasses on 
the bay side he discerned some semblance of a track, and saying that it was as 
likely to lead them to the buccaneers as any other route, shouldered his share of 
the provisions, and stepped out along it at a lusty pace. His secretary followed 
him, as in duty bound, though with great weariness ; and together they toiled up 
steep slopes of mountains under a sun that burned like molten metal. The shrubs 
and the grasses closed them in on either side, so that no fanning of breeze could 
get nigh to refresh them; and though fruits dangled often by the side of the 
path, they did not dare to pluck and quench their thirst, being ignorant as to 
which were poison. ‘Twice they heard noises in the grass, and fearing ambuscade, 
drew, and stood on guard. But one of these alarms was made by a sounder of 
pigs which presently dashed before them across the path; and what the other 


was they did not discover, but it drew away finally into the distance. And once 
they came upon the bones of a man lying in the track, with a piece of rusted 
iron lodged in the skull. Sut no sign of those they sought discovered itself; and 


meanwhile the path had branched a-many times, and was growing in indistinctness. 
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It was not till they were well-nigh exhausted that they came upon the crest of 
the mountain (which in truth was of no great height, though tedious to ascend by 
reason of the heat and the growths), and from there they saw stretched before 
them a savannah of enormous width, like some great field, planted here and there 
with tree clumps, sliced with silver rivulets, and overgrown with generous grasses. 
For full an hour they lay down panting to observe this, and to spy for any signs 
of buccaneers at their hunting; and at last, in the far distance, saw a faint blue 
feather of smoke begin to crawl up from amongst a small copse of timber. 

On the instant his Highness was for marching on; and although his_ secretary 
brought forward many and excellent reasons for a more lengthened halt, his 
Highness laughed them merrily enough to scorn, and away once more they went, 
striding through the shoulder-high grasses, and panting under the torrent of heat. 
More and more obscure did the track become as they progressed, and more and 
more branched. Often it seemed as though it was a mere cattle path, bruised out 
by passing herds. And, so uncertain were they of the directions, being without 
compass .and not always seeing the sun, that they were fain to ascend every knoll 
which lay in the path to justify their course. 

The march, then, it may be gathered, was infinitely wearisome and tedious, and 
when at last they did gain the tree clump which yielded up the thin feather of 
smoke, the Prince was owning to a sentiment of fatigue, and his secretary was ready 
to drop with weariness. ‘They were fitter for bed than for fighting, and yet fighting 
was nearer to them than they at all expected. 

As all the world now most thoroughly knows, the Spaniards of the New World 
were growing alarmed at the increasing numbers of French and English adventurers 
who were coming out to wrest a living from the Main and the islands of the 
Carib Sea, and were resolved to make great effort to oust these intruders and 
to continue possessing the countries to themselves alone. And _ seeing that all 
sooner or later must pass their traffic through ships, the Spaniards thought to 
strike at the root of the evil by exterminating the cow killers of Hispaniola, who 
alone could supply these ships with the necessary buccaned meat. But these 
men, “ buccaneers” as they are currently named, indignantly resented any attempt 
at extermination, and rather relishing war than otherwise, fought the Spaniards who 
were sent to hunt them with such indescribable ferocity, that for one buccaneer 
killed twenty Spaniards were often left dead upon the field. For which reason the 
Spaniards had grown wary, scoured the country in bands which had acquired the 
byename of Fifties, and avoided the hunters most timidly unless they could come 
upon them singly or in bands of two or three. 

The smoke which the Prince and his companion had seen, rose from the 
cooking fire of a buccaneers’ camp; and, as it chanced, other eyes besides theirs 
had spied it also—to wit, those set under the helmets of a prowling Spanish Fifty. 
But this troop and their horses were masked by an undulation of the ground, which 
they had cleverly made use of to secure an unobserved advance, and the buccaneers 
went on with their cookery with little expectation of surprise. Still by custom they 
always kept arms handy to their fingers, and when the Prince and Master Laughan 
stepped out into sight from amongst the tree stems, two steady muskets covered them, 
and they were roundly bidden to stop and recite their business. Even after this 
had been said, the buccaneers received them none too civilly, and it was not till 
Prince Rupert had begun to charm them with his talk—as he could charm even 
the most uncouth of men when he chose—that they relaxed their churlishness and 
invited the travellers to share their meal. 

There were three of these buccaneers, two only being sound men. The third, 
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an engagé, had been sadly gored by 
a wounded bull, his ribs being bared 
some ten inches on one side, and his 
thigh ripped down all its length on 
the other. At first sight the two 
visitors looked upon this engagé as 
a dying man ; but neither he nor his 
companions seemed to think 
much of the wound, and 
it appeared that from the 
active, open-air, well-fed life 
that these men lead, their 
flesh heals after a gash with 
almost miraculous quickness. 

There was great store of 
meat in the camp — the 
spoils, in fact, of four great 
bulls; but the buccaneers 
had grown dainty in their 
feeding, and nothing but 
the udders of cows would 
satisfy them, and so they 
had shot three other ys 
poor beasts to provide / 
them with a single 
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‘* And once they came upon the bones 
of a man lying in the track.” 


meal. For sauce there was lemon and pimento squeezed together 

in a calabash, and for further seasoning a knob of stone salt; 
plaintains served them for bread; and for drink they had the choice between 
water and nothing. Once the buccaneers had.offered hospitality, they were gracious 
enough with it, pointing out the tit-bits, and insisting that their guests should do 
well by the meal. And in truth his Highness played a rare good trencher-hand, 
for he was keen set with the walk, and the cookery was surprisingly delicate. 
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But through over-fatigue his secretary lacked appetite, and these rude hunters said 
they held in but scurvy account one who was so small an eater. 

The meal, however, was not uninterrupted. When it was half way through its 
course, the Prince held up his hand for silence, and then— 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “were we in Europe, I should say a troop of horse 
were reconnoitring us, possibly with a view to making an onfall.” 

The buccaneers cocked their ears to listen, and one of them, a tall, pock- 
marked man named Simpson, whispered that the Prince was right. 

“And by gum, maister,” said he, “tha’d better ate up t’ rest o’ thee jock, or 
happen tha'lt find theesel’ de-ad wi’ an empty belly. Tha’ sees this buccaneering- 
piece of mine? Four an’ a half foot long, square stocked, an’ carries a_ ball 
sixteen to t? pund. She’s a real Frenchy, pupped by Gelu o’ Nantes, an’ she’s t’ 
finest piece i’ Hispaniola. I'll drop one o’ t’ beggars when they top yon rise, an’ 
I'll get three more as they come up. My mate here’s good for other three wi’ ’is 
piece, an’ when they comes to hand-grips, we'll give ’em wild-cats wi? tv skinnin’ 
knives. If thee an’ thy young man do yer shares, maister, we should bring a 
round score o’ t’ beggars to grass afore we’re down on t’ floor wi’ ’em.” 

“I’m thinking,” said the other buccaneer, “we'd better knock Tom’s brains out 
before we start. I’d not like an engagé o’ mine to be taken by the dons alive.” 

Simpson considered. ‘“‘There’s sense i’ that,” said he. 

“Nay, Master Simpson,” urged the gored man on the ground, “say a word 
for me. I can pull off a gun as I lie, and at least I can hough their horses when 
they come near. It’s sheer waste of an extra arm not to let me earn my own 
killing.” 

Simpson cut another mouthful of meat, and ate it relishingly. 

“There’s sense i’ ye both,” quoth he, ‘but I think Tom’s right. There’s fight 
i Tom still, an’ them dons may as well ha’ t’ benefit o’ what Tom can do, 
Happen we cay claw down our twenty-five if we've luck. But mark tha’, Tom, 
there’s to be no surrendering.” 

“T’m not anxious,” said the gored man, “to make sport for those brutes 
whilst I roast to death on a greenwood gridiron.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Prince, “ may I ask you if you regard our position as 
quite hopeless ? ” 

“Quite,” said Simpson. “If tha’ don’t believe me, maister, ax Zebedee.” 

“We'll be five dead men in an hour’s time,” said the other buccaneer. “ All 
I want is a good pile of dead Spaniards round us; but we'll not get twenty-five.” 

“Td like to bet tha’ on it,” said Simpson thoughtfully. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Prince, ‘I presume you are not anxious to die just 
now?” 

“That wants no answering from quick men,” said Zebedee. 

“Precisely,” said the Prince; “and as you appear to be desperate, and to 
have no plan, perhaps you will listen to mine. I grant it may fail, but I have 
seen it succeed before in affairs of this sort.” 

“Who are you?” asked Simpson. 

“T am Prince Rupert Palatine. Perhaps you may have heard of me?” 

“ Nay lad, nivver. But let that be. What’s thee plan?” 

“That instead of waiting here to be assaulted, we should attack these horse 
ourselves ; that we should go across to the rise yonder to seek them, and should 
charge furiously towards them, shouting over our shoulders as though we had a 
body of comrades running close upon our heels.” 

The Yorkshireman Simpson started to his feet, buccaneering-piece in hand. 
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“ By gum,” he cried, “young feller, thas’t telled us t’ right thing. Happen we 
may scrape through yet, and bring in mony a good package o’ hides an’ taller, 
an’ sup mony another jack o’ old Skin-the-Pike’s liquor i? Tortuga. Or happen we 
won't. Onyway, if? t beggars runs they runs, an’ if they dunnot they dunnot, 
an’ we gets our fight all t’ same. Only thing as bothers me’s ‘om. I’m thinking 
we should give ‘Tom a kindly shot before we start.” 

“Nay, Master Simpson,” said Tom; “if needs must I can earn my killing 
with the best of you. And till that time comes I can be of use. I can shout 
after you from the timber, and every voice helps.” 

“ Assuredly,” said the Prince. “‘Tom’s voice will further the plan.” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk, stranger,” said Zebedee, “but it’s me that’s 
Tom’s master, and has to think for his good. It’s my opinion— 

“Here they come!” cried Rupert. ‘ Now, gentlemen, for God and the King: 
at the gallop, charge ! ” 

The helmets of the Spanish horse had appeared, glistening under the sun, from 
behind the grasses of the rise. ‘Three shots rang out, and three Spaniards toppled 
backwards out of sight, and the two sound buccaneers, reloading their pieces as 
they ran, sprang off after Prince Rupert and his secretary, who led, waving their 
swords as though to bring up other companions. 


999 


“Come on, mates!” shouted the buccaneers over their shoulders: “we have 
them on the hip. Quick, mates, and we'll kill the whole fifty! Quick, mates, or 
the cowards will be gone!” And from behind them in the timber the gored man 
sent shouts of encouragement in various keys, and shots as fast as he could reload 
his piece, whereof each one found a billet. 

The Spanish horse wavered in their charge, slowed to a canter, to a trot, to a 
walk; and then halted. And meanwhile the Prince and Stephen Laughan raced 
towards them unfalteringly, and the two buccaneers followed, roaring with glee, as 
though the whole fifty were already prisoners in their hands. 

Then some one amongst the Spaniards cried that they were betrayed, and that 
they were on the edge of an ambush of the buccaneers; and pulling his horse out 
of the line, galloped away by the line he had come. Upon which all the others, 
saving the seven whom Tom and the two buccaneers had shot, got their horses’ 
heads turned, and clapped in spurs, and rode as though an army were pounding 
along at their heels. 

Zebedee came and took the Prince by the hand. “I thank you,” he said, “ for 
saving our lives.” 

But Simpson was not so openly grateful. “ There’s been no fight,” said he. 
“Ye cannot call yon a fight. By gum, I thought we was in for summat big.” And 
he walked back to the camp moodily, like a man who has suffered disappointment. 

Still, even Simpson had sense behind his recklessness, and was the first to 
suggest leaving their temporary camp before the Fifty rallied and came to seek 
them again, and advised departing forthwith to a safer headquarters. ‘The meat 
and the skins were to be left behind; the two buccaneers picked up the wounded 
engagé arms and heels, and carried him between them; and, with Prince Rupert 
and Master Laughan following, off set all five at a round pace through the grasses, 

The toughness of these hunters was extraordinary. For hours they had been 
engaged in the chase, in skinning and dressing their quarry, in transporting great 
loads of meat and hides, with barely an hour’s rest out of the last twenty-four. 
And yet here they were, carrying their arms and a wounded man as though the 
weight was thistledown, and walking their good five miles to. the hour. A linen 
tunic and short drawers reaching only to mid-thigh was all their wear, and these 
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‘Now, gentlemen, for God and King- charge!" 


were dyed purple with constant bloodyings. Their powder they carried in waxed 
calabashes, their skinning knives in a case of cayman skin, with bullet pouch 
attached. Their one article of luxury and gentility was a toothpick of polished 
spider’s leg. 

To the Prince, hardened as he was by a lifelong education in camps, following 
in the tracks of these buccaneers was a heavy exertion. To poor Stephen Laughan 
(that was but a delicately nurtured maid) it was a horrid torment. Her feet seemed 
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like lead, her legs mere whisps of stockings. Her eyes swam and her body swayed, 
and nothing but the dreadful thought that if she fell the Prince might slacker her 
dress and so discover her sex, kept her from fainting each step of the way. Yet 
even at that terrible situation can she look back now, and say that never once did 
she regret the step that she took to follow across the seas and guard this gallant 
gentleman she so truly and reverently loved. 

The details, then, of this march are omitted, as the historian made the journey 
in a state bordering on the insensible; and for the same reason nothing can be 
said of the first coming into the main camp of the buccaneers. Even Prince 
Rupert, as he was afterwards gallant enough to own, was almost sinking with 
weariness when these strange headquarters were reached. 

But sleep is a great refresher, and next morning saw his Highness quite restored, 
and Master Laughan remembering what was due to borrowed manhood, and making 
shift to disown all inconvenience from fatigue. 

It was a Sabbath, and a day of great council. These strange men, the 
buccaneers, had come in from far and wide across the great savannahs, to recount 
losses, and to register vengeances against their natural enemies, the Spaniards. All 
were by their custom equal that had served a due apprenticeship ; there was no 
king, there were no chiefs, there were no inferiors ; and if any by his natural wit 
or prowess held a kind of natural headship amongst the rest, he was careful not 
to show it. One would suppose that they would have welcomed amongst them 
a prince of birth and breeding, whom they could have looked up to and followed 
as a natural leader; but a truthful historian must confess that they did not seize 
upon this inestimable advantage as readily as might be supposed. 

There was no order and method about the council, but it must be owned there 
was little enough of boisterousness. ‘The buccaneers sat or lounged amongst the 
sweet-smelling grasses, some smoking tobacco, some polishing their arms. Over- 
head a great delicately foliaged tree, decked with scarlet blossoms, sheltered them 
from the sun; and to windward fires had been built that the blue wood-reek 
might chase away the flies. One spoke at a time, and the others listened. All 
had something to tell: all were fierce against the tyrannous Spaniard. 

At last came Prince Rupert’s turn, and what he spoke was on a different matter. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “you see in me an admiral out of employ, and I come 
to offer you my services for awhile as leader. The Spaniards harry you on land, 
and you wish for vengeance? Believe me, sirs, you will not hurt them deeply by 
cutting off a few of their ragged horsemen. A Spaniard’s deepest feelings are in his 
pocket, and his pocket he sends back over seas for safe keeping in Spain. Find 
me a canoe, give me twenty stout men, and I will engage to cut a deeper wound in 
the Spaniard on the seas in a month than you would here ashore in a dozen years.” 

Zebedee from the other side of the shadow nodded. “He’s a nice notion of 
stratagem, brethren.” 

“But I seed ’im let a fight slip by when it might ’a’ bin ’ad for t’ axin,” 
said Simpson. 

“You're wrong there,” said another buccaneer. “I was a Parliament soldier 
afore Gloucester, and if you’d seen him and them damned swearing cavaliers ride 
through six regiments of saints, you’d ha’ held your tongue upon that, friend 
Simpson. No; he’s a glutton for a fight.” 

“But I was going on to say, brethren,” said Zebedee, “ that this sea adventuring 
is none to my taste. I say nothing about frying for days in an open boat, eating 
your boots and your belt, and going half mad for want of a drop of water; I say 
nothing about finding a dons’ ship at last, and boarding her in spite of their teeth, 
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and then putting on fine clothes and making the beggars sail her for you into 
Jamaica or Tortuga with colours flying and every piece being fired off in salute. 
But what do we get out of it? A week’s carouse, and then come back here to 
the hunting with a shaking hand and an eye that’s clogged, and starve for half a 
year till the work’s pulled you straight again. No, brethren; for a pleasant life, 
give me steady hunting, and steady pegging away at the Spaniards between whiles 
by way of diversion. I’ve tried both, turn and turn about, these dozen years, and 
I know which is best.” 

“ Zebedee’s growing old,” cried a younger man. “I’m rusting for a turn on 
the seas myself. ‘This hunting’s well enough, but what’s a package of greasy skins 
against the gutting of a fat galleon’s paunch? ‘They both take the same time to 
get, and think of the difference after. Last time I was over in Tortuga with three 
months’ hard earnings, I’d empty pockets in a day.” 

“T’m for a venture on sea,” said another. And twenty more voices said the same. 

“There’s sense in it,” said Simpson. “I’m thinkin’ I could do with a turn 
mysen if so be we'd a captain that——” 

A man came tearing into the camp, half burst with running. ‘“There’s a 
pink,” he gasped—“a Jack Spaniard, sailing close in along the coast. She’s 
becalmed, and the current’s been settin’ her in. Her people are nigh frighted to 
death. I could see them with my eyes, standing to their guns.” 

Rupert started to his feet. ‘Now, sirs,” he said, ‘fa fisherman’s boat with 
twenty volunteers, and she is ours.” 

The younger men amongst the buccaneers were getting ready their weapons, 
aglow with the thoughts of action. 

“There’s a canoe down by t’ creek,” said Simpson, “but there’s nobbut one, 
an’ she’s half rotten.” 

“Then we must be the quicker about our business, so that she does not sink 
under us,” said Rupert lightly. 

“By gum, young feller,” said Simpson, “I’m beginning to like tha. Tl come 
an’ all.” 

Already the buccaneers in a body were beginning to hurry down to the creek, 
and runners who had got there first were baling out the canoe in readiness. She 
was indeed old and rotten, and moreover she was small. By no means could a 
score of men crowd into her, and there was competition as to which these should 
be. Master Laughan, whom these rude fellows thought by reason of his slimness 
to be of small account, would have been quickly elbowed out had he not at 
sword’s point asserted his claim to a place. But he kept his lodgment in the 
after end of the canoe next the Prince, and she slipped out into the stream of 
the river, and so to sea. 

Ten men paddled and the other six baled, and surely no adventurers have 
ever tempted the seas in so unworthy a vessel. The water gushed in by a 
thousand cracks, and nothing but the industry of the balers could keep her afloat. 
A single cannon-shot would have sent her to the sharks in half a trice, and 
Master Laughan noted these things with a dry mouth and a heart that bade fair 
to leap direct from its resting-place. But Prince Rupert’s eye lit as he steered, 
and the buccaneers bawled a psalm as a fitting start to their enterprise. 

So soon as ever the canoe left shore the pink started her cannonade, though 
for long enough the shot fell short. But when she drew in range the Prince gave 
an order, and six of the paddles were taken in, and the deadly marksmen with 
their buccaneering-pieces shot at every head which showed. Helmsman_ after 
helmsman was dropped, till at last the tiller was left deserted. Port after port they 















PRINCE RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. 


“Prince Rupert shone out like a very Paladin.” 


searched with their bullets, till not a gun was manned; and then, as the leaks 
gained and the canoe was sinking under their feet, they took to the paddles again 
and forced her madly alongside. 

Like tigers the Spaniards defended their decks, and like tigers the buccaneers 
attacked. They had stamped their rotten vessel beneath the water when they 
boarded, and there was no retreat. If they could not beat the crew below, they 
must be beaten back themselves into the sea. They were fierce men all, fighting 
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desperately, but even in that terrible mé/ée Prince Rupert shone out like a very 
paladin. ‘The Spaniards were eight to one, and when they saw the smallness of 
the numbers against them they resisted stubbornly. Time after time the Prince 
led the buccaneers to the charge, always with a less number to support him, and 
when at last those Spaniards who were left cried “Quarter,” he had but nine 
followers remaining to take away their arms. 

Simpson strode up across the littered decks, and smote the Prince upon the 
shoulder. ‘“ Young feller,” he cried, “I take back what I said. ‘Tha’rt as fond 
of a fight as me, an’ tha’st foughten this one rarely. The lads says that if tha’ 
can find a matelot they'll elect thee captain, an’ we'll go out upon the seas to 
see what else we can addle.” 

“T am honoured by your electing,” said the Prince; “but, a matelot? <A 
sailor? I do not quite understand.” 

“A comerade, young feller, if tha’ likes it better. We buccaneers allus has a 
matelot with whom we divides, come good fortune, come bad.” 

“If it is the custom of the brotherhood I will do as you wish. Master Stephen 
Laughan shall be my matelot.” 

The Yorkshireman burst into a great roar of laughter. “Yon lad!” he said. 
“Why, what sort of matelot would ’e make?” 

““T would have you know,” said the Prince stiffly, “that Master Laughan is as 
good a swordsman as any on this ship.” 

“Qh, like enough, like enough, young feller. But what good’s a sword for 
killing cows? It’s cow killing your matelot’s got to make his business, he staying 
ashore whilst you are away at sea. It’s the custom of the brotherhood, young 
feller, an’ tha’ cannot be elected captain till tha’st thy matelot, all complete.” 

“Then, as Master Laughan is barred to me,” said the Prince, “I know of no 
one more capable than yourself.” 

“Me!” said Simpson. 

“JT have seen you fight, sir, and I have formed a great estimate of your 
capabilities. I will do my poor best to serve you well upon the seas.” 

“ But,” said Simpson, with his pock-marked face all puckered, “t’ lads has 
named me here as quartermaster under thee.” 

“Of course,” said the Prince, ‘if you prefer their nomination to mine 

“ By gum, no,” cried Simpson. “I'll go ashore. Tha’lt be something to talk 
about. There’s them as has this, an’ them as has that; there’s them as has 
pickpockets for their matelots, and very bad some o’ them’s turned out ; but there’s 
not another buccaneer 7’ all Hispaniola that has a Prince for his comerade at sea, 
an’ I'll risk t’ new thing on t’ chance.” 





“Master Simpson,” said the Prince gravely, “I am indebted for your 
condescension. If I live, you shall have no reason to complain of your patronage.” 

“ Well, young feller,” said the buccaneer, “I hope not. But there’s no denying 
it’s a risk. I’ve not always heard princes very well spoken about. But onyways, 
off tha’ goes an’’addle some gold. Tha’rt a member o’ t’ Brotherhood o’ t’ Coast 
now, an’ tha’st earned thee place wi’ a very short apprenticeship. Tha’st gotten 
all t’ seas afore thee.” 

The Yorkshireman bustled away to help tend the wounded. Prince Rupert 
leaned his elbows on the bulwarks and looked far out over the glittering blue and 
silver. of the Caribbean. 

“ All the seas before me,” he murmured thoughtfully. ‘How much can I 
make the seas give up for the service of the King?” 

C. J. CurcLirFE Hyne. 
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THE LATE JOHN LOUGHBOROUGH PEARSON, R.A. 


HE present century has seen many remarkable movements in art, many 
revivals of old styles, old methods, and old feelings. Its history may 
indeed -be described as a succession of small revivals, some of which have 

already perished, while others have spent their main force, and survive principally 
in the impulse given to further developments. One of the most interesting, the 
most thorough and the most successful of these movements, is that we call the 
Gothic Revival. It was a return in all seriousness and sincerity to the beautiful 
architectural forms which, at the end of the twelfth century, began to grow from 
the ruder stock of Norman Romanesque, and gradually developed into the most 
human and spiritual of all styles. Thanks to the patient research and study of 
modern archeologists, we all know now how it budded under Richard I. and 
blossomed under the first three Edwards. We also know that it enjoyed a splendid 
autumn until the days of Henry VIII., when the wave of the Italian Renaissance 
checked its growth and altered its character. Nor need we here trace the gradual 
victory of classic or pseudo-classic taste in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which ended in so complete an extinction of the Gothic spirit that even the genius 
of Wren could not comprehend it, and would-be revivalists, as Horace Walpole 
and Sir Walter Scott, were content with such poor fastiches as Strawberry Hill 
and Abbotsford. If the Gothic Revival has done nothing else, it has taught-us at 
least to know and to love what Gothic was, and has produced architects capable 
of creating beautiful works, constructed upon the same principles and inspired by 
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St. John's, Redhill. 


the same spirit as our grand old abbeys and cathedrals. But it has done more 
than this: it has at least shown the way to a further development of Gothic, on 
lines adapted to the needs and usages of modern society ; and whatever form the 
architecture of the future may take, it cannot fail to be largely indebted to the 
labours and genius of such men as Pearson, who have not only cleared the old 
ground, but tilled it with success. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be about the relative excellence of. 
different styles of architecture, there is no doubt that beautiful things have been 
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Interior of St. Mary's, Freeland. 


produced in all styles ; and whatever discussions may have arisen about the merit 
of Pearson’s work, it cannot be denied that he was the maker of beautiful things. 
This faculty of creating beauty is one of the rarest of all man’s gifts. The 
materials are common to all, but the capacity to make anything out of them which 
is neither commonplace nor ugly is allowed to few. Even in periods when the 
taste for beauty is most keen and widespread, it is only a few who have the gift 
of gratifying it, and to this little band Pearson undoubtedly belonged. 

It is not easy for architects to be original. Perhaps no body of artists 
may so reasonably complain that their ancestors have stolen their best thoughts, 
and what is true of the profession in general is still more true of its individual 
members. No one architect can create a new style, though, if he live in days 
when one is growing, he may contribute much to its development. But even this 
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degree of 
originality is 
more diffi- 
cult to attain 
when, as was 
the case 
when Pear- 
son com- 
menced his 
career, there 
is no style 
‘which is 
thoroughly 
alive, and 
the question 
is not one 
of creation 
or develop- 
ment, but of 
revival. 
Like the 
pre-Raphael- 
ite painters, 
the Gothi- 
cists sought 
their in- 
spiration 
from works 
conceived 
and exe- 
cuted before 
the Classical 
Renaissance 
had influ- 
enced their 
art. They 
went to the 
very root of 
the style in the twelfth century. ‘They determined to learn it from the very 
beginning, and study its growth carefully throughout its whole history. They 
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The Baptistry, Truro Cathedral. 


were in much the same position as the grammarians who recovered the dead 
languages. Although not the first in the field, no one laboured in it more devotedly 
and consistently than Pearson; no one achieved a riper scholarship, and one _ less 
tainted with -pedantry. It would not have been surprising if, learning his art 
under such conditions, all power of original composition had been destroyed ; but 
a time came when his knowledge germinated, and he began, not indeed to devise 
new forms, but to use the old with perfect freedom, to realise his own conceptions 
of the fit and the beautiful. These were most frequently and most fruitfully 
employed in the designing of churches in the Early English style, though not 
always without some transitional features of an earlier period. These churches are 
all of a very impressive character, with very lofty naves, and chancels of the same 
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height, an unusual proportion of which is taken up by the clerestory, generally lit 
by long lancets. ‘The importance given to the clerestory, which he employed for 
the chief lighting of the church, and the comparative darkness of the ground stage, 
are common to most of them, and give them a character which is unusual, at least 
in this country. These churches are also remarkable for the frequent use of the 
apse. A large number of Pearson’s churches have round ends with groined vaults, 
and round baptistries or chapels (sometimes both), lit with many small lancets. 
The general effect of these chancels (and on a smaller scale, these chapels) is 
of a rich gloom with innumerable lights broken with pillars and vaults, producing 
a mysterious and jewelly illumination. These churches and these sanctuaries are 
admirably adapted to promote religious meditation and the feelings appropriate to 
solemn ceremonies and gorgeous ritual. If the Gothic Revival was not the outcome 
of the High Church movement, the one so synchronised and sympathised with the 
other that they seem to be inseparable. Both were revivals of, and reversions 
to, pre-Reformation ideals, and they took fresh root and grew again together. I 
have heard Pearson’s 
churches described as 
‘condensed cathedrals,” 
and he, perhaps more 
than any other architect, 
imbued modern ecclesi- 
astical architecture with 
the old cathedral spirit. 

This was the natural 
result of long and 
arduous study, and of 
intense admiration for 
the cathedrals and 
abbeys of the north of 
England. He came of 
an old Durham family ; 
and his father, William 
Pearson, was an etcher 
and water-colour painter 
of architectural subjects, 
which he treated in a 
manner which showed 
a distinct taste for the 
picturesque and _ ro- 
mantic. 

Pearson was born at 
Brussels on July 5th, 
1817; but he was 
brought up in England, 
and received his first 
instruction as an archi- 
tect at Durham under 
Ignatius Bonomi (eldest 
son of Joseph Bonomi, 
A.R.A., the cause of 1 rane = 
Reynolds’ quarrel with Truro Cathedral, showing South Aisle, formerly part of the Parish Church. 
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the Academy) — to 
whom he was articled 
at the early age of four- 
teen. Coming subse- 
quently to London, he 
was for a short time 
with Salvin, and then 
became assistant to 
Philip Hardwick, R.A., 
who was at that time 
employed on the Hall 
and Library of Lincoln’s 
Inn, works of consider- 
able importance in the 
history of modern 
Gothic. These were 
not completed till 1845, 
but before this Pearson 
was much engaged in 
the erection and re- 
storation of village 
churches in Yorkshire. 
His first church, built 
at Ellerker in 1843, led 
to many similar com- 
missions; and the 
church of North Ferriby 
(1846) is regarded as 
perhaps the most not- 

soca a . able of his works of 
The Pulpit, Truro Cathedral. this period. 





With the exception 
of Truro Cathedral, the most important of Pearson’s ecclesiastical work is to be 
found in the group of churches which he built in London and its neighbourhood. 
They began with the church of Holy Trinity, Bessborough Gardens, in 1850—a 
building which in general conception and appearance differs little from many other 
churches built by other hands about the same time. It belongs distinctly to his first 
period, when a thorough study of Gothic construction and detail enabled him to 
compose correctly but without much freedom. It belongs, in fact, to the advanced 
stage of studentship, which so many reach without ever stepping over the boundary 
which divides it from true mastery. ‘To unskilled eyes there was no sure indication that 
the architect was capable of great creative work, but to some of the leading architects 
of the day—Barry, Pugin, and Scott—it seemed something more than a clever essay 
in a bygone style. It was not only scholarly, but well planned and well proportioned, 
with a fine spire; and in one respect at least—the width of the chancel, which was 
greater than that of the nave—it showed originality. It also shows, as it seems to me, 
both reticence and dignity, a scorn of mere prettiness, and a desire for that contrast 
between the ornate and the simple which was hereafter to be so marked in his work. 

The rapid development of a strong personality was exhibited in his next London 
church, not far from Holy Trinity, Westminster, but on the other side of the Thames 
—the Church of St. Peter, Vauxhall, in Upper Kennington Lane. 





Unfortunately the 
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original design had to be modified from rigid motives of economy, and the result 
is that the exterior of this church is notable mainly for its height, and the bold, 
almost bald, windows of the clerestory, with their wide plain openings filled with a 
network of leaded white glass in rectangular panes. Inside it is also simple, but 
it is grand and impressive, with its lofty nave and chancel of equal height and 
width, its vaulted roofs, and its round east end rich with arcades and stained glass. 
This is said to be the first modern instance of a church which is vaulted throughout, 
and also of groins with stone ribs and brick fillings. Here the ground floor is dimly 
lighted, and the eye is naturally led above to the light which streams through the 
huge clerestory windows, and carried onwards to the chancel, where it strikes a rich 
mosaic reredos gleaming like gold. ‘The pillars of the nave are massive and round, 
with carved capitals and with two slender shafts incorporated on the outer side to 
bear the vaulting of the aisle. In the arches and elsewhere there are traces of the 
influence of early French models. The plainness of the nave is strongly contrasted 
with the richness of colour in the windows and furniture of the chancel ; but even 
in the latter the severe character of the main conception is carried out in the 
simple massive ironwork which surrounds it. At the west end of the south aisle is 
one of those little lancet-lighted apses, which he was so fond of using for morning 
chapel and baptistry. Here it is a baptistry, which by its small scale and tender 
beauty is in strong but pleasing contrast to the main building. The fine spire 
which he designed for this church has never been erected—a fate which has 
unfortunately attended many, if not most of Pearson’s churches. 

Not so severe, and more purely “Early English” in style, is the Church of 
St. John, Red Lion 
Square (1874), one 
of the most original 
and ingenious of all 
Pearson’s churches. 
Here his design was 
hampered with con- 
ditions which could 
not have been so 
happily solved by any 
ordinary man. The 
site which had to 
be covered was most 
irregular, and the out- 
side wall of the north 
aisle had to be built 
up against an exist- 
ing building. He 
boldly determined 
to dispense with all 
light from the side 
aisles, and raised 
above them a lofty 
clerestory lit with very 
tall lancet windows. 
The plot of ground 
narrowed towards the ; 
east, so he made St. Augustine's, Kilburn. 
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Interior of St. Augustine's, Kilburn. 


his nave of greater width than the chancel, and filled up the remaining space on 
the south side with a tower and a morning chapel. The nave is forty feet wide, 
and is the same height as the narrower chancel. It would require an architect to 
describe and to appreciate all the difficulties in planning and vaulting which were 
encountered by Pearson in this church; but the most inexpert can scarcely fail to 
appreciate the solemn beauty of the results. ‘The chancel here is square-ended, with 
two tiers of five lancet windows in the East window. ‘The rood screen is of elaborate 
and finely wrought ironwork, very light, and almost fantastic in design. Behind the 
altar is a painted reredos or altarpiece with wings. One of the most original features 
in the whole building is the lighting of the beautiful little morning chapel. On each 
side of the wall windows above the altar is a little buttress in the shape of a turret, 
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which the architect has turned into a lantern pierced with tiny lancets. Here the 
entrance is through the base of the tower, of which only a stump has been built. 

The little chapels of Pearson’s churches, as at St. Michael’s, Croydon, and the 
Catholic Apostolic Church at Maida Hill, and sometimes the baptistries, as at 
Truro Cathedral, are remarkable for the beauty of their vaulting. Planted within 
an exterior angle of the main building, through the arcades of which they are 
seen, and with their vaults supported partly on detached and slender pillars, they 
preserve a distinct character of their own, smaller in proportion and more intricate 
in their beauty than the rest of the structure, but yet in perfect harmony with it. 
The effect of the baptistry at ‘Truro—a memorial of Henry Martyn, the Cornish 





Astor Estate Office, Victoria Embankment. 


missionary—is exceedingly rich, with its stained glass and many coloured marbles 
and the large and elaborate cover of the font. ‘This is certainly one of the 
most beautiful features of ‘Truro Cathedral in its present very unfinished state. 
In the construction of this, the most important of all Pearson’s works, his 
design was subject to severe conditions, or at least one severe condition. ‘This 
was due to the local desire to preserve in the new building a portion of the 
old parish church, the south aisle of which still remains on its old site, and still 
serves its original purpose of parish worship. Pearson was not content to treat 
this aisle as a mere annexe to his own design, but incorporated it therein, taking 
the spacing of its piers as a starting-point for the plan of the Cathedral chancel, 
which in this respect corresponds with the older structure. It is one of the 
peculiarities of this Cathedral, and one which may perhaps puzzle Macaulay’s New 
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The Baldacchino, Peterborough Cathedral. 


Zealander, that this older structure is of a later style than the new Cathedral; the 
one being Perpendicular, and the other Early English. The retention of the old 
aisle involved difficulties of construction, for, as its outer wall abutted on the street, 
it was impossible to support the vault of the chancel by flying buttresses passing 
over it. “But,” as says the writer of Pearson’s obituary in the Zimes, “as at 
Kilburn, and St. John’s [Red Lion Square], this difficulty was got over by the 
introduction of an additional row of piers, and by balancing the thrusts so that 
the ultimate pressure upon the pillars became approximately vertical.” The result 
is that there are three aisles to the south of the chancel: the chancel aisle, the 
aisle of the old church, and the little aisle between ; and the impressive effect of 
this arrangement is increased by the circumstance that each aisle is on a different 
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level, one rising above the other to the chancel floor. ‘Io quote the Zimes again : 
“ Other features of the plan are the Eastern transept, which throws a flood of light 
upon the altar and great carved reredos behind it; the beautiful circular baptistry 
on the west side of the great transept, resplendent with various-coloured marbles ; 
and the steep-roofed clock-tower which clings to the south-east corner of the same 
transept. The detail is of a richness not often to be met with in Mr. Pearson’s 
work, except on quite a small scale in the side chapels of his churches ; and the 
materials—granite and freestone—help to add dignity to the general effect. ‘The 
building dominates the town in a way which, in its present shapeless state, recalls 
some great unfinished French cathedral.” 

The foundation stone was laid by the Prince of Wales in 1880, and the first 
portion of the building was consecrated in 1887. At present it consists of the 
chancel and its aisles, 
the two transepts, the 
baptistry, and a por- 
tion of two bays of 
the nave; but the 
foundations of the rest 
of the nave have just 
been put in as the 
beginning of a memo- 
rial to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 
who was the first 
Bishop of ‘Truro. 
When complete, it will 
have a great central 
tower and two western 
towers with spires, an 


octagonal chapter- 
house and a_ small 
cloister. How long 


we shall have to wait 
for the completion of 
this great work, and 
therefore the final 
judgment upon it, it 
is difficult to say; 
but fortunately, in 
regard to Pearson’s 
greatest parish church, 
St. Augustine’s, Kil- 
burn, there is no 
reason to suspend 
sentence, as it is 
complete, waiting only 
for the removal of a 
portion of the scaffold- 
ing to disclose the 
whole beauty of its 
great spired tower, University Library, Cambridge 
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which is more than two hundred feet in height. 
Like St. Michael’s, Croydon, and St. John’s, 
Upper Norwood, it is in the Early English 
style, with lofty nave, chancel, and_transepts 
of equal height, and with low aisles and little 
chapels. Of these three churches St. Michael’s 
is the plainest, but not the least 
elegant, and is unusually well 
lighted by two huge lancet 
windows at the west end. It 
has a round chancel with 
ambulatory behind, — curving 
round to the aisles on a beauti- 

























fully turned 
arcade of very 
pointed — arches. 
St. John’s — is 
grander, broader 
and richer, with 
a square Kast 
End anda rather 









heavy stone screen 
with figures of the 
four evangelists stand- 
ing upon it. When 
complete it will have 
the uncommon feature 
of a transeptal tower. 
But of all Pearson’s 
churches 
which I have 
seen the palm 
must be given 
to St. Augus- 
tine’s, Kil- The Chalice, Truro Cathedral. 
burn, not 
only on account of its completeness 
and size, but for its beauty and origin- 
ality. Like the others, it relies little 
upon decoration for its effect; it is 
studiously plain in its exterior, and 
simple in its windows, but it is strong 
in its lines and grand in its propor- 
tions, which since the completion of 
the spire are now seen in their true 
relations. But it is in the interior that the originality of the architect is most 
apparent. ‘The nave is twenty-eight feet wide and fifty-five high; and the ground 
story, as usual, is low in comparison with the clerestory. Clustered piers rise 
straight from the ground to the springing of the roof, and above the ground 
arcade a gallery supported on a narrow aisle runs completely round the nave and 
chancel, cutting off the transepts. ‘The spaces between the piers above this gallery 


Altar Cross, St. George's, Windsor. 
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are open, and the clerestory windows are set in an outer wall which encloses the 
buttresses of the nave vault. 

Although I have not space to describe any more of Pearson’s ecclesiastical 
buildings, enough has, I hope, been said to give those unacquainted with them 
some notion of their special characteristics. Probably the best known out of 
London are All Saints’ Church, at Hove, Brighton, and St. Alban’s, Birmingham ; 
but his work in both building and restoring is spread over more than twenty 
counties of England, and extends to Scotland, Wales, and the Isle of Man. 
He was one of the most learned, modest, and careful of restorers: and it is 
specially hard that the immense amount of his excellent work of this kind should 
remain practically unknown by the public, while two cases (the 
completion of Westminster Hall, and the rebuilding of the west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral), in which his judgment has been 
disputed, have been brought prominently before them. Instead 
of entering here into the merits of these disputes, I prefer to call 
attention to the indisputable beauty of his work at both West- 
minster and Peterborough. At Westminster, the completion of 
the north transept of Westminster Abbey (all of which except 
the porches is his), the beautiful organ-case there, and the 
porches of St. Margaret’s Church; and at Peterborough, the 
rebuilding of the great tower, the marble floor of the 
choir, and the rich alabaster da/dacchino, with its niched 
figures and mosaic inlay. Nor should be forgotten the 
exquisite woodwork, including the choir, pulpit, the stalls 
and Bishop’s throne. Much useful and beautiful work was 
also done by him at the Cathedrals of Lincoln, Rochester, 
Canterbury, Norwich, Bristol, and Exeter, at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and other places too numerous to mention. 

An account, however summary, of Pearson’s ecclesiastical 
work would be incomplete without some reference to the 
extreme care he took with regard to the furniture, iron- 
work, and other decorative details. Not only did he design 
them himself, but he watched over their execution with 
the utmost care. In designing such objects as screens and 
reredoses, pulpits and thrones, candelabra and altar crosses, 
he was singularly ingenious. We give illustrations of two 
of his most elaborate pieces of metal-work—the chalice ‘at 
Truro, and the cross at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
They are both of great beauty, and also of 
great interest ; for the latter was presented to 
the Chapel by the Queen on the occasion of 
her first Jubilee, and the former is decorated 
with rings and brooches, earrings and bracelets, 
crosses and other ornaments, which were 
presented by the women of Cornwall to be 
sold to supply funds for the finishing of 
Truro Cathedral. The Bishop (now Bishop 
of St. Andrew’s) and Pearson thought that 
it would be more reverent if, instead of 
selling the jewels, they were all made into 
one beautiful chalice. As can be seen in Bishop's Throne, Norwich Cathedral. 
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The Library, Astor Estate Office. 


our illustration, they have been left in their original settings. The incident reminds 
one of Savonarola and the days when the rich women of Florence cast all their 
precious vanities into the fire ; but in the modern instance they were not destroyed, 
but pressed into the service of religion. Amongst other works, not great in size 
but in interest and beauty, is the tomb of the Duke of Albany, in the Albert 
Chapel at Windsor, the figure being by Boehm. 


Although the mass of Pearson’s work was ecclesiastical, and the most important 
of his churches were in the Early English style, he was neither bigoted nor dorné. 
His secular work was small in amount, but it was in very different styles, and 
spread over the whole of his life. It ranged from Gothic of the thirteenth century 
to ‘Tudor, from French Renaissance to Classic. He is even said to have hoped 
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to live to complete one purely Classic building. In other notices of Pearson’s work 
that have recently appeared, reference is made to Quar Wood in Gloucestershire, 
to Lechlade Manor-house, which he remodelled and rebuilt outside, and to 
Westwood House at Sydenham, which he converted from a commonplace modern 
erection into a handsome house in the style of a French chdfeau, with turrets and 
with gables enriched by carved brickwork. Here, the illustrations of Pearson’s 
collegiate and domestic buildings are limited to a room in Westwood House, the 


Astor Estate Office, and the gateway of the new wing of the University Library, 


Cambridge, a completion of some old ruined buildings. Some other works of his 
at Cambridge, especially at Sidney Sussex College, deserve notice ; but what I have 
to say about this branch of his labours must be confined to the beautiful little 








The Staircase, Astor Estate Office. 
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two-storied building on the ‘Thames Embankment which he designed for the Astor 
Estate Office. It stands on the level of the Embankment, on a site which is 
in a way secluded, though partially enclosed with buildings taller than itself and 
on a higher level. The building is in late Gothic with Renaissance features, 


and is so “large” in design, notwithstanding its modest size, so pleasant in its 
proportions, and so choice in its details, that it is difficult for the most casual 
passer-by to neglect it. Moreover, it stands in a little enclosure of its own, with 
gateway and grilles and tall screens of finely designed and finely wrought iron- 
work. Its front is to the west, and gives on a little courtyard terminated by 
a wall decorated with vases which is built up against another building. ‘Two 
tall bronze lamps with figures flank the steps leading to the door, which opens on 
a small hall somewhat crowded with the strong pillars required to support the 


The “Great Room,” Astor Estate Office. 
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The Dining-room, Westwood House. 


strong room above. Passing forward, we come to the square well round which all 
the rooms are built. It is panelled throughout, and floored with richly inlaid 
marbles, and is lined by an arcade which supports the gallery of the upper floor. 
From the balusters of this gallery rises another arcade with a frieze above it, and 
over all is a moulded skylight with panels of stained glass. The gallery is reached 
by a massive wooden staircase, decorated at intervals with carved figures. The 
subjects of the frieze and the figures, and indeed of the decorations of the building 
generally, are taken from Shakespeare, Scott and other British Classics. The 
materials are beautiful and costly. The columns of the upper arcade, for instance, 
are solid single blocks of ebony, and the whole of the great reception-room is 
panelled with cedar. ‘This room, which is entered through a very beautiful doorway, 
runs the whole length of the river front, and is one of the finest and most 
sumptuous in London. It is well lit, with two very large mullioned windows which 
give upon the river, and two other large mullioned windows looking east and west, 
filled with landscapes in stained glass, a sunrise and a sunset. This glass is fine 
in design and colour, and very effective in despite of the mullions which divide 
the subjects. The roof is of wood and open, of the style of that of Westminster 
Hall; but it is covered with rich details, carved and gilt, and its brackets are 
supported on half-columns or pilasters with Corinthian capitals. There is a fireplace 
at each end with cedar chimneypieces richly carved. Second in importance to 
the great room is the library, with its great carved marble chimneypiece and 
beautifully modelled ceiling. It is lined on one side with satin-wood bookcases, 
most delicately carved, and let, as it were, into the wall of the room. In Mr. 
Astor’s house in Carlton Terrace (notably in the dining-room and _ library), and 
also at Cliveden, Pearson’s taste in a more classical style is well seen. 

There is little room to speak of Pearson himself, but unfortunately a little will 
suffice, for he was so devoted to his art that he may be said to have lived within it. 
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Cheerful and kindly, a thorough gentleman in feeling and in manners, loved by all who 
knew him, he was very reticent of his private concerns, and went little into any 
society but that of his club and his fellow-artists. With his friends his conversation 
was genial and not without humour, but he entered into no controversies and wrote 
no books. His natural reserve was doubtless confirmed by the great misfortune of 
his life, the loss of his wife in 1865, after a brief married life of two or three years. 

The only other important events in his history which are known to me, are 
those that marked his professional career, which seems to have been one of 
continued progress. Here are only a few of them. He became a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of Architects in 1860, was appointed architect of Lincoln 
Cathedral in 1870, surveyor to Westminster Abbey in 1879, an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1874, and a full Academician in 1880; he gained a gold medal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, and was made a Knight of the Legion of Honour 
in the same year, and he received the Royal gold medal of the Institute of 
Architects in 1880. To the end he retained his faculties unimpaired. It was not 
till 1893, when he was in his seventy-seventh year, that he designed the Astor 
Estate Office—a wonderful instance of the vigour of the creative faculty at an 





advanced age. He died on December 11th, 1897, after a week’s illness, and was 
buried, as he deserved to be, in Westminster Abbey. He left one son, Mr. Frank 
L. Pearson, who follows his father’s profession, and has assisted me most kindly in 
the preparation of this paper. 


Cosmo MONKHOUSE, 
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A KING UP HIS SLEEVE, 


HE tall handsome girl was taking down the shutters from the shop front 

at No. 19 in the Konigstrasse. She went about her work languidly enough, 

but there was a tinge of dusky red on her cheeks, and her eyes were 
brightened by some suppressed excitement. Old Mother Holf, leaning against the 
counter, was grumbling angrily because Bauer did not come. Now it was not 
likely that Bauer would come just yet, for he was still in the infirmary attached to 
the police-cells, where a couple of doctors were very busy setting him on_ his legs 
again. The old woman knew nothing of this, but only that he had gone the 
night before to reconnoitre; where he was to play the spy she did not know, on 
whom perhaps she guessed. 

“Youre sure he never came back?” she asked her daughter. 

“He never came back that I saw,” answered the girl. ‘And I was on the 
watch with my lamp here in the shop till it grew light.” 

“He’s twelve hours gone now, and never a message! Aye, and Count Rupert 
should be here soon, and he’ll be in a fine taking if Bauer’s not back.” 

The girl made no answer; she had finished her task and stood in the doorway, 
looking out on the street. It was past eight, and many people were about, still for 
the most part humble folk ; the more comfortably placed would not be moving for 
an hour or two yet. In the road the traffic consisted chiefly of country carts and 
wagons, bringing in produce for the day’s victualling of the great city. The girl 
watched the stream, but her thoughts were occupied with the stately gentleman who 
had come to her by night and asked a service of her. She had heard the revolver 
shot outside; as it sounded she had blown out her lamp, and there behind the 
door in the dark had heard the swiftly retreating feet of the fugitives and, a little 
later, the arrival of the patrol. Well, the patrol would not dare to touch the King ; 
as for Bauer, let him be alive or dead: what cared she, who was the King’s 
servant, able to help the King against his enemies ? If Bauer were the King’s enemy, 
right glad would she be to hear that the rogue was dead. How finely the King 
had caught him by the neck and thrown him out! She laughed to think how 
little her mother knew the company she had kept that night. 

The row of country carts moved slowly by. One or two stopped before the 
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shop, and the carters offered vegetables for sale. ‘The old woman would have 
nothing to say to them, but waved them on irritably. ‘Three had thus stopped and 
again proceeded, and an impatient grumble broke from the old lady as a fourth, 
a covered wagon, drew up before the door. 

““We don’t want anything: go on, go on with you!” she cried shrilly. 

The carter got down from his seat without heeding her, and walked round 
to the back. 

“Here you are, sir,” he cried. ‘“ Nineteen, Konigstrasse.” 

A yawn was heard, and the long sigh a man gives as he stretches himself in 
the mingled luxury and pain of an awakening after sound refreshing sleep. 

* All right; Dll get down,” came in answer from inside. 

* Ah, it’s the Count!” said the old lady to her daughter in satisfied tones. 
“What will he say, though, about that rogue Bauer ?” 

Rupert of Hentzau put his head out from under the wagon-tilt, looked up and 
down the street, gave the carter a couple of crowns, leapt down, and ran lightly 
across the pavement into the little shop. ‘The wagon moved on. 

“A lucky thing I met him,” said Rupert cheerily. “The wagon hid me very 
well; and handsome as my face is, I can’t let Strelsau enjoy too much of it just 
now. Well, mother, what cheer? And you, my pretty, how goes it with you?” 
He carelessly brushed the girl’s cheek with the glove that he had drawn off. 
“Faith, though, I beg your pardon,” he added a moment later: “the glove’s 
not clean enough for that,” and he looked at his buff glove, which was stained 
with patches of dull rusty brown. 

“Tt’s all as when you left, Count Rupert,” said Mother Holf, “except that that 
rascal Bauer went out last night & 

“That’s right enough. But hasn’t he returned ?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Hum. No signs of—anybody else?” His look defined the vague question. 

The old woman shook her head. ‘The girl turned away to hide a smile. 
“Anybody else” meant the King, so she suspected. Well, they should hear 
nothing from her. ‘The King himself had charged her to be silent. 

“But Rischenheim has come, I suppose?” pursued Rupert. 

“Oh yes ; he came, my lord, soon after you went. He wears his arm in a sling.” 

“ Ah!” cried Rupert in sudden excitement. “As I guessed! The devil! If 
only I could do everything myself, and not have to trust to fools and bunglers ! 
Where’s the Count?” 

“Why, in the attic. You know the way.” 

“True. But I want some breakfast, mother.” 

“Rosa shall serve you at once, my lord.” 

The girl followed Rupert up the narrow crazy staircase of the tall old house. 
They passed three floors, all uninhabited; a last steep flight brought them right 
under the deep arched roof. Rupert opened a dcor that stood at the top of the 
Stairs, and, followed still by Rosa with her mysterious happy smile, entered a long 
narrow room. ‘The ceiling, high in the centre, sloped rapidly down on either side, 
so that at door and window it was little more than six feet above the floor. There 
was an oak table, and a few chairs; a couple of iron bedsteads stood by the wall 
near the window. One was empty; the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim lay on the 
other, fully dressed, his right arm supported in a sling of black silk. Rupert 
paused on the threshold, smiling at his cousin; the girl passed on to a high press 
or cupboard, and, opening it, took out plates, glasses, and the other furniture of 
the table. Rischenheim sprang up and ran across the room. 
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“He carelessly brushed the girl's cheek with the glove.” 


“What news?” he cried eagerly. “You escaped them, Rupert?” 

“Tt appears so,” said Rupert airily; and, advancing into the room, he threw 
himself into a chair, tossing his hat on to the table. ‘It appears that I escaped, 
although some fool’s stupidity nearly made an end of me.” 

Rischenheim flushed. 

“Tl tell you about that directly,” he said, glancing at the girl who had put 
some cold meat and a bottle of wine on the table, and was now completing the 
preparations for Rupert’s meal in a very leisurely fashion. 

“Had I nothing to do but look at pretty faces—which, by Heaven, I wish 
heartily were the case—I would beg you to stay,” said Rupert, rising and making 
her a profound bow. 

“T’ye no wish to hear what doesn’t concern me,” she retorted scornfully. 
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‘“‘What a rare and blessed disposition!” said he, holding the door for her and 
bowing again. 

“T know what I know,” she cried to him triumphantly from the landing. 
“Maybe you’d give something to know it too, Count Rupert!” 

“It’s very likely, for, by Heaven, girls know wonderful things!” smiled Rupert ; 
but he shut the door, and came quickly back to the table, now frowning again. 
“Come, tell me, how did they make a fool of you, or why did you make a fool 
of me, cousin?” 

While Rischenheim related how he had been trapped and tricked at the 
Castle of Zenda, Rupert of Hentzau made a very good breakfast. He offered no 
interruption and no comments, but when Rudolf Rassendyll came into the story 
he looked up for an instant with a quick jerk of his head and a sudden light in 
his eyes. ‘The end of Rischenheim’s narrative found him tolerant and smiling again. 

“Ah, well, the snare was cleverly set,” he said. “I don’t wonder you fell 
into it.” 

“And now you? What happened to you?” asked Rischenheim eagerly. 

“T? Why, having your message which was not your message, I obeyed your 
directions which were not your directions.” 

“You went to the lodge ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And found Sapt there >—Anybody else?” 

“Why, not Sapt at all.” 

“Not Sapt? But surely they laid a trap for you?” 

“ Very possibly, but the jaws didn’t bite.” Rupert crossed his legs and lit a 
cigarette. 

“But what did you find?” 

“IT? I found the King’s forester, and the King’s boar-hound, and—well, I 
found the King himself, too.” 

“The King at the lodge ?” 

“You weren’t so wrong as you thought, were you?” 

“ But surely Sapt, or Bernenstein, or some one was with him ?” 

* As I tell you, his forester and his boar-hound. No other man or beast, on 
my honour.” 

“Then you gave him the letter?” cried Rischenheim, trembling with excitement. 

“Alas, no, my dear cousin. I threw the box at * , but I don’t think he 
had time to open it. We didn’t get to that stage of the conversation at which I 
had intended to produce the letter.” 

“But why not—why not?” 

Rupert rose to his feet, and, coming just opposite to where Rischenheim sat, 
balanced himself on his heels, and looked down at his cousin, blowing the ash 
from his cigarette and smiling pleasantly. 

“ Have you noticed,” he asked, “that my coat’s torn?” 

““T see it 1s.” 

“Yes. The boar-hound tried to bite me, cousin. And the forester would 
have stabbed me. And—well, the King wanted to shoot me.” 

“Yes, yes! For God’s sake, what happened ?” 

“Well, they none of them did what they wanted. ‘That’s what happened, dear 
cousin.” 

Rischenheim was staring at him now with wide-opened eyes. Rupert smiled 
down on him composedly. 


“Because, you see,” he added, ‘“ Heaven helped me. So that, my dear cousin, 
’ >] b ? d ; 
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the dog will bite no more, and the forester will stab no more. Surely the country 
is well rid of them?” 

A silence followed. ‘Then Rischenheim, leaning forward, said in a low whisper, 
as though afraid to hear his own question, 

“And the King?” 

“The King? Well, the King will shoot no more.” 

For a moment Rischenheim, still leaning forward, gazed at his cousin. Then 
he sank slowly back into his chair. 

“My God!” he murmured: “my God!” 

“The King was a fool,” said Rupert. ‘Come, I'll tell you a little more about 
it.” He drew a chair up and seated himself in it. 

While he talked Rischenheim seemed hardly to listen. The story gained in 
effect from the contrast of Rupert’s airy telling; his companion’s pale face and 
twitching hands tickled his fancy to more shameless jesting. But when he had 
finished, he gave a pull to his small smartly-curled moustache, and said with a 
sudden gravity, 

“After all, though, it’s a serious matter.” 

Rischenheim was appalled at the issue. His cousin’s influence had been strong 
enough to lead him into the affair of the letter; he was aghast to think how 
Rupert’s reckless dare-devilry had led on from stage to stage till the death of a King 
seemed but an incident in his schemes. He sprang suddenly to his feet, crying, 

“ But we must fly—we must fly!” 

“No, we needn't fly. Perhaps we'd better go, but we needn’t fly.” 

“ But when it becomes known—?” He broke off, and then cried, “Why did 
you tell me? Why did you come back here?” 

“Well, I told you because it was interesting, and I came back here because 
I had no money to go elsewhere.” 

“T would have sent money.” 

“TI find that I get more when I ask in person. Besides, is everything finished ? ” 

“T’ll have no more to do with it.” 

“Ah, my dear cousin, you despond too soon. ‘The good King is unhappily 
gone from us, but we still have our dear Queen. We have also, by the kindness 
of Heaven, our dear Queen’s letter.” 

*T’ll have no more to do with it.” 

“Your neck feeling ...?” Rupert delicately imitated the putting of a noose 
about a man’s throat. 

Rischenheim rose suddenly and flung the window open wide. 

“Tm suffocated,” he muttered with a sullen frown, avoiding Rupert’s eyes. 

**Where’s Rudolf Rassendyll?” asked Rupert. ‘‘ Have you heard of him?” 

“No, I don’t know where he is.” 

“We must find that out, I think.” 

Rischenheim turned abruptly on him. 

*“T had no hand in this thing,” he said, “and I'll have no more to do with 
it. I was not there. What did I know of the King being there? I’m not guilty 
of it: on my soul, I knew nothing of it.” 

“That’s all very true,” nodded Rupert. 

“ Rupert,” cried he, “let me go, let me alone. If you want money, I'll give 
it you. For God’s sake take it, and get out of Strelsau !” 

“I’m ashamed to beg, my dear cousin, but in fact I want a little money until 
I can contrive to realise my valuable property. Is it safe, I wonder? Ah, yes, 


here it is.” 
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“**Do you see anything remarkable ?'” 


He drew from his inner pocket the Queen’s letter. ‘ Now if the King hadn’t 
been a fool!” he murmured regretfully, as he regarded it. 

Then he walked across to the window and looked out; he could not himself 
be seen from the street, and nobody was visible at the windows opposite. Men 
and women passed to and fro on their daily labours or pleasures; there was no 
unusual stir in the city. Looking over the roofs, Rupert could see the royal 
standard floating in the wind over the palace and the barracks. He took out his 
watch ; Rischenheim imitated his action: it was ten minutes to ten. 

* Rischenheim,” he called, ‘come here a moment. Here—look out.” 

Rischenheim obeyed, and Rupert let him look for a minute or two before 
speaking again. 

“Do you see anything remarkable?” he asked then. 

“No, nothing,” answered Rischenheim, still curt and sullen in his fright. 

“Well, no more do I. And that’s very odd. For don’t you think that Sapt 
or some other of Her Majesty’s friends must have gone to the lodge last night?” 
“They meant to, I swear,” said Rischenheim with sudden attention. 

“Then they would have found the King. 





There’s a telegraph wire at Hofbau, 
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only a few miles away. And it’s ten o’clock. My cousin, why isn’t Strelsau 
mourning for our lamented King? Why aren't the flags at half-mast? I don’t 
understand it.” 

“No,” murmured Rischenheim, his eyes now fixed on his cousin’s face. 

Rupert broke into a smile and tapped his teeth with his fingers. 

“T wonder,” said he meditatively, “if that old player Sapt has got a king up 
his sleeve again! If that were so——” He stopped and seemed to fall into deep 
thought. Rischenheim did not interrupt him, but stood looking now at him, now 
out of the window. Still there was no stir in the streets, and still the standards 
floated at the summit of the flagstaffs. The King’s death was not yet known 
in Strelsau. 

“ Where’s Bauer?” asked Rupert suddenly. ‘Where the plague can Bauer be ? 
He was my eyes. Here we are, cooped up, and I don’t know what’s going on.” 

“T don’t know where he is. Something must have happened to him.” 

“Of course, my wise cousin. But what?” 

Rupert began to pace up and down the room, smoking another cigarette at a 
great pace. Rischenheim sat down by the table, resting his head on his hand, 
He was wearied out by strain and excitement, his wounded arm pained him 
greatly, and he was full of horror and remorse at the event which had happened 
unknown to him the night before. 

“T wish I was quit of it,’ he moaned at last. 

Rupert stopped before him. 

“You repent of your misdeeds?” he asked. ‘ Well then, you shall be allowed 
to repent. Nay, you shall go and tell the King that you repent. Rischenheim, 
I must know what they are doing. You must go and ask an audience of 
the King.” 

“ But the King is ‘ 

* We shall know that better when you’ve asked for your audience. See here.” 

Rupert sat down by his cousin and instructed him in his task. This was no 
other than to discover whether there were a King in Strelsau, or whether the only 
King lay dead in the hunting lodge. If there were no attempt being made to 
conceal the King’s death, Rupert’s plan was to seek safety in flight. He did not 
abandon his designs: from the secure vantage of foreign soil he would hold the 
Queen’s letter over her head, and by the threat of publishing it ensure at once 
immunity for himself and almost any further terms which he chose to exact from 
her. If, on the other hand, the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim found a King in 
Strelsau, if the royal standards continued to wave at the summit of their flagstaffs, 
and Strelsau knew nothing of the dead man in the lodge, then Rupert had laid his 
hand on another secret; for he knew who the King in Strelsau must be. Starting 
from this point, his audacious mind darted forward to new and bolder schemes. 
He could offer again. to Rudolf Rassendyll what he had offered once before, three 
years ago—a partnership in crime and the profits of crime—or if this advance were 
refused, then he declared that he would himself descend openly into the streets of 
Strelsau and proclaim the death of the King from the steps of the Cathedral. 

“Who can tell,” he cried, springing up, enraptured and merry with the inspiration 
of his plan, “ who can tell whether Sapt or I came first to the lodge? Who found 





the King alive, Sapt or I? Who left him dead, Sapt or I? Who had most 
interest in killing him—I, who only sought to make him aware of what touched 
his honour, or Sapt, who was and is hand and glove with the man that now robs 
him of his name and usurps his place while his body is still warm? Ah, they 
haven’t done with Rupert of Hentzau yet 
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He stopped, looking down on his companion. Rischenheim’s fingers. still 
twitched nervously and his cheeks were pale. But now his face was alight with 
interest and eagerness. Again the fascination of Rupert’s audacity and the infection 
of his courage caught on his kinsman’s weaker nature, and inspired him to a 
temporary emulation of the will that dominated him. 

“You see,” pursued Rupert, “it’s not likely that they'll do you any harm.” 

“Tl risk anything.” 

“Most gallant gentleman! At the worst they'll only keep you a_ prisoner. 
Well, if you're not back in a couple of hours, I shall draw my conclusions. I 
shall know that there’s a King in Strelsau.” 

“ But where shall I look for the King?” 

“Why, first in the palace, and secondly at Fritz von Tarlenheim’s. I expect 
you'll find him at Fritz’s, though.” 

** Shall I go there first, then?” 

“No. That would be seeming to know too much.” 

“You'll wait here?” 

“Certainly, cousin—unless I see cause to move, you know.” 

“And I shall find you on my return ?” 

“Me, or directions from me. By the way, bring money too. There’s never 
any narm in having a full pocket. I wonder what the devil does without a 
breeches-pocket ! ” 

Rischenheim let that curious speculation alone, although he remembered the 
whimsical air with which Rupert delivered it. He was now on fire to be gone, 
his ill-balanced brain leaping from the depths of despondency to the certainty of 
brilliant success, and not heeding the gulf of danger that it surpassed in buoyant 
fancy. 

“We shall have them in a corner, Rupert,” he cried. 

* Aye, perhaps. But wild beasts in a corner bite hard.” 

“T wish my arm were well!” 

“You'll be safer with it wounded,” said Rupert with a smile. 

“By God, Rupert, I can defend myself.” 

“True, true; but it’s your brain I want now, cousin.” 

“You shall see that I have something in me.” 

“Tf it please God, dear cousin.” 

With every mocking encouragement and every careless taunt Rischenheim’s 
resolve to prove himself a man grew stronger. He snatched up a revolver that 
lay on the mantelpiece and put it in his pocket. 

“Don’t fire, if you can help it,” advised Ruperi. 

Rischenheim’s answer was to make for the door at a great speed. Rupert 
watched him go, and then returned to the window. The last his cousin saw was 
his figure standing straight and lithe against the light, while he looked out on the 
city. Still there was no stir in the streets, still the royal standards floated at the 
top of the flagstaffs. 

Rischenheim plunged down the stairs: his feet were too slow for his eagerness. 
At the bottom he found the girl Rosa sweeping the passage with great apparent 
diligence. 

“You're going out, my lord?” she asked. 

“Why, yes; I have business. Pray stand on one side, this passage is so 
cursedly narrow.” 

Rosa showed no haste in moving. 
“And the Count Rupert, is he going out also?” she asked. 
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“Vou see he’s not with me. He'll wait——” Rischenheim broke off, and 
asked angrily, “ What business is it of yours, girl? Get out of the way!” 

She moved aside now, making him no answer. He rushed past; she looked 
after him with a smile of triumph. Then she fell again to her sweeping. ‘The 
King had bidden her to be ready at ten. It was half-past ten. Soon the King 
would have need of her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE NEWS COMES TO STRELSAU. 


On leaving No. 19 Rischenheim walked swiftly some little way up the Konigstrasse, 
and then hailed a cab. He had hardly raised his hand when he heard his name 
called, and, looking round saw Anton von Strofzin’s smart phaeton pulling up 
beside him. Anton was driving, and on the other seat was a large nosegay of 
choice flowers. 

“Where are you off to?” cried Anton, leaning forward with a gay smile. 

“Well, where are you? ‘To a lady’s, I presume, from your bouquet there,” 
answered Rischenheim as lightly as he could. 

“The little bunch of flowers,” simpered young Anton, “is a cousinly offering 
to Helga von Tarlenheim, and I’m going to present it. Can I give you a lift 
anywhere ?” 

Although Rischenheim had intended to go first to the palace, Anton’s offer 
seemed to give him a good excuse for drawing the more likely covert first. 

“T was going to the palace, to find out where the King is. I want to see 
him, if he’ll give me a minute or two,” he remarked. 

“ll drive you there afterwards. Jump up. That your cab? Here you are, 
cabman,” and flinging the cabman a crown, he displaced the bouquet and made 
room for Rischenheim beside him. 

Anton’s horses, of which he was not a little proud, made short work of the 
distance to my home. ‘The phaeton rattled up to the door, and both the young 
men got out. The moment of their arrival found the Chancellor just leaving to 
return to his own home. Helsing knew them both, and stopped to rally Anton 
on the matter of his bouquet. Anton was famous for his bouquets, which he 
distributed widely among the ladies of Strelsau. 

“T hoped it was for my daughter,” said the Chancellor slyly. “For I love 
flowers, and my wife has ceased to provide me with them; moreover I’ve ceased 
to provide her with them, so, but for my daughter, we should have none.” 

Anton answered his chaff, promising a bouquet for the young lady the next 
day, but declaring that he could not disappoint his cousin. He was interrupted 
by Rischenheim, who, looking round on the group of bystanders, now grown 
numerous, exclaimed, “ What’s going on here, my dear Chancellor? What are all 
these people hanging about here for? Ah, that’s a royal carriage !” 

“The Queen’s with the Countess,” answered Helsing. ‘The people are waiting 
to see her come out.” 

**She’s always worth seeing,” Anton pronounced, sticking his glass in his eye. 

* And you’ve been to visit her?” pursued Rischenheim. 

“Why, yes. I—lI went to pay my respects, my dear Rischenheim.” 

“ An early visit !” 
“Tt was more or less on business.” 
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“ Ah, I have business also, and very important business. But it’s with the King.” 
“T won't keep you a moment, Rischenheim,” called Anton, as, bouqyet in hand, 

he knocked at the door. 

“With the King?” said Helsing. ‘Ah, yes, but the King——” 

“T’m on my way to the palace to find out where he is. If I can’t see him, I 
must write at once. My business is very urgent.” 

“Indeed, my dear Count, indeed! Dear me! Urgent, you say?” 

“But perhaps you can help me. Is he at Zenda?” 

The Chancellor was becoming very embarrassed; Anton had disappeared into 
the house; Rischenheim buttonholed him resolutely. 

“At Zenda? Well, now, I don’t—— Excuse me, but what’s your business ?” 

** Excuse me, my dear Chancellor: “it’s a secret.” 

“T have the King’s confidence.” 

“Then you'll be indifferent to not enjoying mine,” smiled Rischenheim. 

*T perceive that your arm is hurt,” observed the Chancellor, seeking a diversion. 

“Between ourselves, that has something to do with my business. Well, I must 
go to the palace. Or—stay—would Her Majesty condescend to help me? I think 
I'll risk a request. She can but refuse,” and so saying Rischenheim approached 
the door. 

“Oh, my friend, I wouldn’t do that,” cried Helsing, darting after him. ‘ The 
Queen is—well, very much engaged. She won't like to be troubled.” 

Rischenheim took no notice of him, but knocked loudly. ‘The door was 
opened, and he told the butler to carry his name to the Queen and beg a moment’s 
speech with her. Helsing stood in perplexity on the step. The crowd was 
delighted with the coming of these great folk and showed no sign of dispersing. 
Anton von Strofzin did not reappear. Rischenheim edged himself inside the 
doorway and stood on the threshold of the hall. There he heard voices proceeding 
from the sitting-room on the left. He recognised the Queen’s, my wife’s, and 
Anton’s. Then came the butler’s, saying, “I will inform the Count of your 
Majesty’s wishes.” 

The door of the room opened; the butler appeared, and immediately behind 
him Anton von Strofzin and Bernenstein. 3ernenstein had the young fellow by 
the arm, and hurried him through the hall. They passed the butler, who made 
way for them, and came to where Rischenheim stood. 

“ We meet again,” said Rischenheim with a bow. 

The Chancellor rubbed his hands in nervous perturbation. The butler stepped 
up and delivered his message: the Queen regretted her inability to receive the 
Count. Rischenheim nodded, and, standing so that the door could not be shut, 
asked Bernenstein whether he knew where the King was. 

Now Bernenstein was most anxious to get the pair of them away and the 
door shut, but he dared show no eagerness. 

“Do you want another interview with the King already?” he asked with a 
smile. “The last was so pleasant, then?” 

Rischenheim took no notice of the taunt, but observed sarcastically, “ There’s 
a strange difficulty in finding our good King. ‘The Chancellor here doesn’t know 
where he is, or at least he won’t answer my questions.” 

“Possibly the King has his reasons for not wishing to be disturbed,” suggested 
Bernenstein. 

“It’s very possible,” retorted Rischenheim significantly. 

“Meanwhile, my dear Count, I shall take it as a personal favour if you’ll move 
out of the doorway.” 
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“Do I incommode you by standing here?” answered the Count. 

“ Infinitely, my lord,” answered Bernenstein stiffly. 

“Hallo, Bernenstein, what’s the matter?” cried Anton, seeing that their tones 
and glances had grown angry. ‘The crowd also had noticed the raised voices and 
hostile manner of the disputants, and began to gather round in a more compact group. 

Suddenly a voice came from inside the hall: it was distinct and loud, yet not 
without a touch of huskiness. The sound of it hushed the rising quarrel and 
silenced the crowd into expectant stillness. Bernenstein looked aghast, Rischenheim 
nervous yet triumphant, Anton amused and gratified. 

“The King!” he cried, and burst into a laugh. ‘“ You've drawn him, 
Rischenheim !” 

The crowd heard his boyish exclamation and raised a cheer. Helsing turned, 
as though to rebuke them. Had not the King himself desired secrecy? Yes, but 
he who spoke as the King chose any risk sooner than let Rischenheim go back 
and warn Rupert of his presence. 

“Ts that the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim?” called Rudolf from within. “ If 
so, let him enter and then shut the door.” 

‘There was something in his tone that alarmed Rischenheim. He started back 
on the step. But Bernenstein caught him by the arm. 

“Since you wished to come in, come in,” he said with a grim smile. 

Rischenheim looked round, as though he meditated flight. The next moment 
Bernenstein was thrust aside. For one short instant a tall figure appeared in the 
doorway ; the crowd had but a glimpse, yet they cheered again. Rischenheim’s 
hand was clasped in a firm grip; he passed unwillingly but helplessly through the 
door. Bernenstein followed; the door was shut. Anton faced round on Helsing, a 
scornful twist on his lips. 

“There was a deuced lot of mystery about nothing,” said he. ‘ Why couldn't 
you say he was there?” And without waiting for an answer from the outraged 
and bewildered Chancellor he swung down the steps and climbed into his phaeton. 

The people round were chatting noisily, delighted to have caught a glimpse 
of the King, speculating what brought him and the Queen to my _ house, and 
hoping that they would soon come out and get into the royal carriage that 
still stood waiting. 

Had they been able to see inside the door, their emotion would have been 
stirred to a keener pitch. Rudolf himself caught Rischenheim by the arm, and 
without a moment’s delay led him towards the back of the house. ‘They went 
along a passage and reached a small room that looked out on the garden. Rudolf 
had known my house in old days, and did not forget its resources. 

“Shut the door, Bernenstein,” said Rudolf. Then he turned to Rischenheim. 
“My lord,” he said, “I suppose you came to find out something. Do you 
know it now?” 

Rischenheim plucked up courage to answer him. 

“Yes, I know now that I have to deal with an impostor,” said he defiantly. 

“Precisely. And impostors can’t afford to be exposed.” 

Rischenheim’s cheek turned rather pale. Rudolf faced him, and Bernenstein 
guarded the door. He was absolutely at their mercy; and he knew their secret. 
Did they know his—the news that Rupert of Hentzau had brought ? 

“ Listen,” said Rudolf. ‘For a few hours to-day I am King in Strelsau.§ In 
those few hours I have an account to settle with your cousin: something that he 
has, I must have. I’m going now to seek him, and while I seek him you will 
stay here with Bernenstein. Perhaps I shall fail, perhaps I shall succeed. Whether 
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“Rudolf himself caught Rischenheim by the arm.” 


I succeed or fail, by to-night I shall be far from Strelsau, and the King’s place 
will be free for him again.” 

Rischenheim gave a slight start, and a look of triumph spread over his face. 
They did not know that the King was dead. 

Rudolf came nearer to him, fixing his eyes steadily on his prisoner’s face. 

“T don’t know,” he continued, “why you are in this business, my lord. Your 
cousin’s motives I know well. But I wonder that they seemed to you great 
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enough to justify the ruin of an unhappy lady who is your Queen. Be assured 
that I will die sooner than let that letter reach the King’s hand.” 

Rischenheim made him no answer. 

* Are you armed?” asked Rudolf. 

Rischenheim sullenly flung his revolver on the table. Bernenstein came forward 
and took it. 

“Keep him here, Bernenstein. When I return I'll tell you what more to do. 
If I don’t return, Fritz will be here soon, and you and he must make your 
own plans.” 

“He shan’t give me the slip a second time,” said Bernenstein. 

“We hold ourselves free,” said Rudolf to Rischenheim, “to do what we please 
with you, my lord. But I have no wish to cause your death, unless it be necessary. 
You will be wise to wait till your cousin’s fate is decided before you attempt any 
further steps against us.” And with a slight bow he left the prisoner in Bernenstein’s 
charge, and went back to the room where the Queen awaited him. Helga was with 
her. The Queen sprang up to meet him. 

“T mustn’t lose a moment,” he said. “All that crowd of people know now 
that the King is here. ‘The news will filter through the town in no time. We 
must send word to Sapt to keep it from the King’s ears at all costs: I must go 
and do my work, and then disappear.” 

The Queen stood facing him. Her eyes seemed to devour his face; but she 
said only, ‘Yes, it must be so.” 

“You must return to the palace as soon as I am gone. I shall send out and 
ask the people to disperse, and then I must be off.” 

“To seek Rupert of Hentzau ?” 

Tes” 

She struggled for a moment with the contending feelings that filled her heart. 
Then she came to him and seized hold of his hand. 

“Don’t go,” she said, in low trembling tones. ‘ Don’t go, Rudolf. He'll kill 
you. Never mind the letter. Don’t go: I had rather a thousand times that the 
King had it than that you should .... Oh, my dear, don’t go!” 

“T must go,” he said softly. 

Again she began to implore him, but he would not yield. Helga moved 
towards the door, but Rudolf stopped her. 

“No,” he said, “ you must stay with her, you must go to the palace with her.” 

Even as he spoke they heard the wheels of a carriage driven quickly to the 
door. By now I had met Anton von Strofzin and heard from him that the King 
was at my house. As I dashed up, the news was confirmed by the comments 
and jokes of the crowd. 

“ Ah, he’s in a hurry,” they said. ‘“ He’s kept the King waiting. He’ll get a 
wigging.” 

As may be supposed, I paid little heed to them. I sprang out and ran up 
the steps to the door. I saw my wife’s face at the window: she herself ran to 
the door and opened it for me. 

“Good God,” I whispered, “do all these people know he’s here, and take 
him for the King?” 

“Ves,” she said. “We couldn’t help it. He showed himself at the door.” 

It was worse than I dreamt: not two or three people, but all that crowd were 
victims of the mistake; all of them had heard that the King was in Strelsau— 
aye, and had seen him. 

“Where is he? Where is he?” I asked, and followed her hastily to the room. 
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The Queen and Rudolf were standing side by side. What I have told from 
Helga’s description had just passed between them. Rudolf ran to meet me. 

“Ts all well?” he asked eagerly. 

I forgot the Queen’s presence and paid no sign of respect to her. I caught 
Rudolf by the arm and cried to him, “ Do they take you for the King?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Heavens, man, don’t look so white! We shall manage it. 
I can be gone by to-night.” 

“Gone? How will that help, since they believe you to be the King?” 

“You can keep it from the King,” he urged. “I couldn’t help it. I can 
settle with Rupert and disappear.” 

The three were standing round me, surprised at my great and terrible agitation. 
Looking back now, I wonder that I could speak to them at all. 

Rudolf tried again to reassure me. He little knew the cause of what he saw. 

“Tt won’t take long to settle affairs with Rupert,” said he. “And we must 
have the letter, or it will get to the King after all.” 

“The King will never see the letter,” I blurted out, as I sank back in a 
chair. 

They said nothing. I looked round on their faces. I had a strange feeling 
of helplessness, and seemed to be able to do nothing but throw the truth at them 
in blunt plainness. Let them make what they could of it, I could make nothing. 

“The King will never see the letter,” I repeated. “Rupert himself has 
ensured that.” 

“What do you mean? You’ve not met Rupert? You’ve not got the letter?” 

“No, no; but the King can never read it.” 

Then Rudolf seized me by the shoulder and fairly shook me; indeed I must 
have seemed like a man in a dream or a torpor. 

“Why not, man, why not ?” he asked in urgent low tones. 

Again I looked at them, but somehow this time my eyes were attracted and 
held by the Queen’s face. I believe that she was the first to catch a hint of the 
tidings I brought. Her lips were parted, and her gaze eagerly strained upon me. 
I rubbed my hand across my forehead, and, looking up stupidly at her, I said, 

“He can never see the letter. He’s dead.” 

There was a little scream from Helga; Rudolf neither spoke nor moved; the 
Queen continued to gaze at me in motionless wonder and horror. 

“Rupert killed him,” said I. ‘The boar-hound attacked Rupert ; then Herbert 
and the King attacked him; and he killed them all. Yes, the King is dead. 
He’s dead.” 

Now none spoke. The Queen’s eyes never left my face. 

“Ves, he’s dead!” said I; and I watched her eyes still. For a long while 
(or long it seemed) they were on my face; at last, as though drawn by some 
irresistible force, they turned away. I followed the new line they took. She 
looked at Rudolf Rassendyll, and he at her. Helga had taken out her handkerchief, 
and, utterly upset by the horror and shock, was lying back in a low chair, sobbing 
half-hysterically ; I saw the swift look that passed ‘from the Queen to her lover, 
carrying in it grief, remorse, and most unwilling joy. He did not speak to her, but 
put out his hand and took hers. She drew it away almost sharply, and covered 
her face with both hands. Rudolf turned to me. 

“ When was it?” 

“Last night.” 

‘And the .... He’s at the lodge? 

“Yes, with Sapt and James.” 
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“Her lips were parted, and her gaze eagerly strained upon me.’ 


I was recovering my senses and my coolness. 

“ Nobody knows yet,” I said. “We were afraid you might be taken tor him 
by somebody. But, my God, Rudolf, what’s to be done now?” 

Mr. Rassendyll’s lips were set firm and tight. He frowned slightly, and his 
blue eyes wore a curious entranced expression. He seemed to me to be forgetful 
of. everything, even of us who were with him, in some one idea that possessed 
him. The Queen herself came nearer to him and lightly touched his arm with 
her hand. He started as though surprised, then fell again into his reverie. 

“What’s to be done, Rudolf?” I asked again. 

“Tm going to kill Rupert of Hentzau,” he said. “The rest we'll talk of 
afterwards.” 

He walked rapidly across the room and rang the bell. 

“Clear those people away,” he ordered. “Tell them that I want to be quiet. 
Then send a closed carriage round for me. Don’t be more than ten minutes.” 
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The servant received his peremptory orders with a low bow, and left us. The 
Queen, who had been all this time outwardly calm and composed, now fell into 
a great agitation, which even the consciousness of our presence could not enable 
her to hide. 

“Rudolf, must you go? Since—since this has happened——” 

“ Hush, my dearest lady,” he whispered. Then he went on more loudly, “I 
won’t quit Ruritania a second time leaving Rupert of Hentzau alive. Fritz, send 
word to Sapt that the King is in Strelsau—he will understand—and that instructions 
from the King will follow by midday. When I have killed Rupert, I shall visit the 
lodge on my way to the frontier.” 

He turned to go, but the Queen, following, detained him for a minute. 

“Youll come and see me before you go?” she pleaded. 

“But I ought not,” said he, his resolute eyes suddenly softening in a marvellous 
fashion. 

“You will?” 

“Yes, my Queen.” 

Then I sprang up, for a sudden dread laid hold on me. 

“Heavens, man,” I cried, “ what if he kills you—there in the Kongistrasse ?” 

Rudolf turned to me; there was a look of surprise on his face. 

*“ He won’t kill me,” he answered. 

The Queen, looking still in Rudolf’s face, and forgetful now, as it seemed, of the 
dream that had so terrified her, took no notice of what I said, but urged again: 
“You'll come, Rudolf?” 

“Yes, once, my Queen,” and with a last kiss of her hand he was gone. 

The Queen stood for yet another moment where she was, still and almost 
rigid. ‘Then suddenly she walked or stumbled to where my wife sat, and, flinging 
herself on her knees, hid her face in Helga’s lap; I heard her sobs break out 
fast and tumultuously. Helga looked up at me, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks. I turned and went out. Perhaps Helga could comfort her; I prayed 
that God in His pity might send her comfort, although she for her sin’s sake 
dared not ask it of Him. Poor soul! I hope there may be nothing worse 
scored to my account. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A PASTIME FOR COLONEL SAPT. 


THE Constable of Zenda and James, Mr. Rassendyll’s servant, sat at breakfast in 
the hunting-lodge. ‘They were in the small room which was ordinarily used as the 
bedroom of the gentleman in attendance on the King: they chose it now because 
it commanded a view of the approach. ‘The door of the house was securely 
fastened ; they were prepared to refuse admission; in case refusal were impossible, 
the preparations for concealing the King’s body and that of his huntsman Herbert 
were complete. Inquirers would be told that the King had ridden out with his 
huntsman at daybreak, promising to return in the evening but not stating where 
he was going ; Sapt was under orders to await his return, and James was expecting 
instructions from his master the Count of Tarlenheim. Thus armed against 
discovery, they looked for news from me which should determine _ their 
future action. 

Meanwhile there was an interval of enforced idleness. Sapt, his meal finished, 
puffed away at his great pipe; James, after much pressure, had consented to light 
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a small black clay, and sat at his ease with his legs stretched before him. His 
brows were knit, and a curious half-smile played about his mouth. 

“What may you be thinking about, friend James?” asked the Constable 
between two puffs. He had taken a fancy to the alert ready little fellow. 
James smoked for a moment, and then took his pipe from his mouth. 
“T was thinking, sir, that since the King is dead——” He paused. 
“The King is no doubt dead, poor fellow,” said Sapt, nodding. 


“That since he’s certainly dead, and since my master, Mr. Rassendyll, 
” 





is alive- 

“So far as we know, Jamés,” Sapt reminded him. 

“Why, yes, sir, so far as we know. Since, then, Mr. Rassendyll is alive and 
the King is dead, I was thinking that it was a great pity, sir, that my master 
can’t take his place and be King.” James looked across at the Constable with 
an air of a man who offers a respectful suggestion. 

“A remarkable thought, James,” observed the Constable with a grin. 

“You don’t agree with me, sir?” asked James deprecatingly. 

“J don’t say that it isn’t a pity, for Rudolf makes a good King. But you see 
it’s impossible, isn’t it?” 

James nursed his knee between his hands, and his pipe, which he had replaced, 
stuck out of one corner of his mouth. 

“When you say impossible, sir,” he remarked deferentially, “I venture to differ 
from you.” 

“You do? Come, we're at leisure. Let’s hear how it would be possible.” 

“My master is in Strelsau, sir,” began James. 

“Well, most likely.” 

“T’m sure of it, sir. If he’s seen there, he will be taken for the King.” 

“That has happened before, and no doubt may happen again, unless 

“Why, of course, sir, unless the King’s body should be discovered.” 

“'That’s what I was about to say, James.” 

James kept silence for a few minutes. Then he observed, 

“Tt will be very awkward to explain how the King was killed.” 

“The story will need good telling,” admitted Sapt. 

“And it will be difficult to make it appear that the King was killed in 
Strelsau ; yet if my master should chance to be killed in Strelsau——’” 

“Heaven forbid, James! On all grounds, Heaven forbid !” 

“Even if my master is not killed, it will be difficult for us to get the King 
killed at the right time, and by means that will seem plausible.” 

Sapt seemed to fall into the humour of the speculation. 

“That's all very true. But if Mr. Rassendyll is to be King, it will be both 
awkward and difficult to dispose of the King’s body and of this poor fellow 
Herbert,” said he, sucking at his pipe. 

Again James paused for a little while before he remarked, 

“T am, of course, sir, only discussing the matter by way of passing the time. 
It would probably be wrong to carry any such plan into effect.” 

“Tt might be, but let us discuss it—to pass the time,” said Sapt; and he leant 
forward, looking into the servant’s quiet shrewd face. 

“Well, then, sir, since it amuses you, let us say that the King came to the 
lodge last night, and was joined there by his friend Mr. Rassendyll.” 

“And did I come too?” 

“You, sir, came also, in attendance on the King.” 





“Well, and you, James? You came. How came you?” 
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“Why, sir, by the Count of ‘Tarlenheim’s orders, to wait on Mr. Rassendyll, 
the King’s friend. Now, the King, sir... This is my story, you know, sir, only 
my story.” 

“Your story interests me. Go on with it.” 

“The King went out very early this morning, sir. 

“That would be on private business ?” 

“So we should have understood. But Mr. Rassendyll, Herbert and ourselves 
remained here.” 

“ Had the Count of Hentzau been?” 

“Not to our knowledge, sir. But we were all tired and slept very soundly.” 

“Now did we?” said the Constable with a grim smile. 

“In fact, sir, we were all overcome with fatigue— Mr. Rassendyll like the 
rest—and full morning found us still in our beds. There we should be to 
this moment, sir, had we not been suddenly aroused in a startling and fearful 
manner.” 


” 


“You should write story-books, James. Now what was this fearful manner in 
which we were aroused ?” 

James laid down his pipe, and, resting his hands on his knees, continued 
his story. 

“This lodge, sir, this wooden lodge—for the lodge is all of wood, sir, without 
and within.” 

“This lodge is undoubtedly of wood, James, and, as you say, both inside 
and out.” 

“And since it is, sir, it would be mighty careless to leave a candle burning 
where the oil and firewood are stored.” 

“ Most criminal !” 

“But hard words don’t hurt dead men; and you see, sir, poor Herbert 
is dead.” 

“Tt is true. He wouldn’t feel aggrieved.” 

“ But we, sir, you and I, awaking——” 

“Aren't the others to awake, James?” 

“Indeed, sir, I should pray that they had never awaked. For you and I, 
waking first, would find the lodge a mass of flames. We should have to run for 
our lives.” 

“What! Should we make no effort to rouse the others ?” 

“Indeed, sir, we should do all that men could do; we should even risk death 
by suffocation.” 

“ But we should fail, in spite of our heroism, should we?” 

“ Alas, sir, in spite of all our efforts we should fail. The flames would 
envelop the lodge in one blaze; before help could come, the lodge would be in 
ruins, and my unhappy master and poor Herbert would be consumed to ashes.” 

“Hum!” 

“They would, at least, sir, be entirely unrecognisable.” 

“You think so?” 

“Beyond doubt, if the oil and the firewood and the candle were placed to 
the best advantage.” 

“Ah, yes. And there would be an end of Rudolf Rassendyll?” 

“Sir, I should myself carry the tidings to his family.” 

“Whereas the King of Ruritania——” 

“Would enjoy a long and prosperous reign, God willing, sir.” 

“And the Queen of Ruritania, James?” 

Vou. XV.—No. 61. 
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“Do not misunderstand me, sir. They could be secretly married—I1 should 
say re-married.” 

“Yes, certainly, re-married.” 

“ By a trustworthy priest.” 

* You mean an untrustworthy priest ?” 

“It’s the same thing, sir, from a different point of view.” For the first time 
James smiled a thoughtful smile. 

Sapt in his turn laid down his pipe now, and was tugging at his moustache. 
‘There was a smile on his lips too, and his eyes looked hard into James’s. The 
little man met his glance composedly. 

“Tt’s.an ingenious fancy, this of yours, James,” the Constable remarked. ‘ What, 
though, if your master’s killed too? ‘That’s quite possible. Count Rupert’s a man 
to be reckoned with.” 

“If my master is killed, sir, he must be buried,” answered James. 
“In Strelsau?” came in quick question from Sapt. 

“He won’t mind where, sir.” 

“'True, he won’t mind, and we needn’t mind for him.” 


” 





“Why, no, sir. But to carry a body secretly from here to Strelsau 

“Yes, that is, as we agreed at the first, difficult. Well, it’s a pretty story, but 
—your master wouldn’t approve of it. Supposing he were not killed, I mean.” 

“It’s waste of time, sir, disapproving of what’s done: he might think the story 
better than the truth, although it’s not a good story.” 

The two men’s eyes met again in a long glance. 

“Where do you come from?” asked Sapt suddenly. 

“London, sir, originally.” 

“They make good stories there ?’ 

“Yes, sir, and act them sometimes.” 

The instant he had spoken, James sprang to his feet and pointed out of the 
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window. 

A man on horseback was cantering towards the lodge. Exchanging one quick 
look, both hastened to the door, and, advancing some twenty yards, waited under 
the tree on the spot where Boris lay buried. 

“ By the way,” said Sapt, “ you forgot the dog.” And he pointed to the ground. 

“The affectionate beast will be in his master’s room and die there, sir.” 

“Eh, but he must rise again first !” 

“ Certainly, sir. ‘That won’t be a long matter.” 

Sapt was still smiling in grim amusement when the messenger came up and, 
leaning from his horse, handed him a telegram. 

“Special and urgent, sir,” said he. 

Sapt tore it open and read. It was the message that I sent in obedience to 
Mr. Rassendyll’s orders. He would not trust my cipher, but, indeed, none was 
necessary. Sapt would understand the message, although it said simply, “ The 
King is in Strelsau. Wait orders at the lodge. Business here in progress, but not 
finished. Will wire again.” 

Sapt handed it to James, who took it with a respectful little bow. James read 
it with attention, and returned it with another bow. 

“T’ll attend to what it says, sir,” he remarked. 

“Ves,” said Sapt. “Thanks, my man,” he added to the messenger. ‘ Here’s 
a crown for you. If any other message comes for me and you bring it in good 
time, you shall have another.” 

* You shall have it quick as a horse can bring it from the station, sir.” 
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“The King’s business won’t bear delay, you know,” nodded Sapt. 

“You shan’t have to wait, sir,” and, with a parting salute, the fellow turned 
his horse and trotted away. 

“You see,” remarked Sapt, “that your story is quite imaginary. For that 
fellow can see for himself that the lodge was not burnt down last night.” 

“'That’s true; but, excuse me, sir 

* Pray go on, James. I’ve told you that I’m interested.” 

“He can’t see that it won’t be burnt down to-night. A fire, sir, is a thing 
that may happen any night.” 

Then old Sapt suddenly burst into a roar, half-speech, half-laughter. 

“ By God, what a thing!” he roared; and James smiled complacently.: 

“There’s a fate about it,” said the Constable. “ There’s a strange fate about 
it. The man was born to it. We’d have done it before if Michael had throttled 
the King in that cellar, as I thought he would. Yes, by heavens, we’d have done 
it! Why, we wanted it! God forgive us, in our hearts both Fritz and I wanted 
it, But Rudolf would have the King out. He would have him out, though he 
lost a throne—and what he wanted more—by it. But he would have him out. 
So he thwarted the fate. | But it’s not to be thwarted. Young Rupert may think 
this new affair is his doing. No, it’s the fate using him. ‘The fate brought Rudolf 
here again, the fate will have him King. Well, you stare at me. Do you think 
I’m mad, Mr. -Valet 2?” 

“T think, sir, that you talk very good sense, if I may say so,” answered James. 

“Sense ?” echoed Sapt with a chuckle. “I don’t know about that. But the 
fate’s there, depend on it!” 

The two were back in their littlke room now, past the door that hid the bodies 





of the King and his huntsman. James stood by the table, old Sapt roamed up 
and down, tugging his moustache and now and again sawing the air with his sturdy 
hairy hand. 

“T daren’t do it,” he muttered: “I daren’t do it. It’s a thing a man can’t 
set his hand to of his own will. But the fate’ll do it—the fate’ll do it. The 
fate “ll force it on us.” 

“Then we'd best be ready, sir,” suggested James quietly. 

Sapt turned on him quickly, almost fiercely. 

“They used to call me a. cool hand,” said he. ‘“ By Jove, what are you?” 

“There’s no harm in being ready, sir,” said James the servant. 

Sapt came to him and caught hold of his shoulders. 

“ Ready ?” he asked in a gruff whisper. 

“The oil, the firewood, the light,” said James. 

“Where, man, where? Do you mean, by the bodies ?” 

“Not where the bodies are now. Each must be in the proper place.” 

“We must move them, then?” 

“Why, yes. And the dog too.” 

Sapt almost glared at him; then he burst into a laugh. 

“So be it,” he said. “ You take command. Yes, we'll be ready. The fate drives.’ 

Then and there they set about what they had to do. It seemed indeed as 
though some strange influence were dominating Sapt; he went about the work 
like a man who is hardly awake. They placed the bodies each where the living 
man would be by night—the King in the guest-room, the huntsman in the sort of 
cupboard where the honest fellow had been wont to lie. They dug up the buried 
dog, Sapt chuckling convulsively, James grave as the mute whose grim doings he 
seemed to travesty: they carried the shot-pierced earth-grimed thing in, and laid 
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“Then and there they set about what they had to do.” 


it in the King’s room. Then they made their piles of wood, pouring the store of 
oil over them, and setting bottles of spirit near, that the flames, having cracked 
the bottles, might gain fresh fuel. ‘To Sapt it seemed now as if they played some 
foolish game that was to end with the playing, now as if they obeyed some 
mysterious power which kept its great purpose hidden from its instruments. Mr. 
Rassendyll’s servant moved and arranged and ordered all as deftly as he folded 
his master’s clothes or stropped his master’s razor. Old Sapt stopped him once 
as he went by. 

“Don’t think me a mad fool, because I talk of the fate,” he said, almost 
anxiously. 
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“Not I, sir,” answered James, “I know nothing of that. But I like to be 
ready.” 

“Tt would be a thing!” muttered Sapt. 

The mockery, real or assumed, in which they had begun their work, had 
vanished now. If they were not serious, they played at seriousness. If they 
entertained no intention such as their acts seemed to indicate, they could no 
longer deny that they cherished a hope. ‘They shrank, or at least Sapt shrank, 
from setting such a ball rolling; but they longed for the fate that would give it 
a kick, and they made smooth the incline down which it, when thus impelled, 
was to run. When they had finished their task and sat down again opposite to 
one another in the little front room, the whole scheme was ready, the preparations 
were made, all was in train; they waited only for that impulse from chance or 
fate which was to turn the servant’s story into reality and action. And when the 
thing was done, Sapt’s coolness, so rarely upset, yet so completely beaten by the 
force of that wild idea, came back to him. He lit his pipe again and lay back 
in his chair, puffing freely, with a meditative look on his face. 

“Tt’s two o'clock, sir,” said James. “Something should have happened before 
now in Strelsau.” 

“ Ah, but what?” asked the Constable. 

Suddenly breaking on their ears came a loud knock at the door. Absorbed 
in their own thoughts, they had not noticed two men riding up to the lodge. 
The visitors wore the green and gold of the King’s huntsmen; the one who had 
knocked was Simon, the chief huntsman, and brother of Herbert who lay dead 
in the little room inside. 
“ Rather dangerous !” muttered the Constable of Zenda as he hurried to the 
door, James following him. 

Simon was astonished when Sapt opened the door. 

“Beg pardon, Constable, but I want to see Herbert. Can I go in?” And 
he jumped down from his horse, throwing the reins to his companion. 

“What’s the good of your going in?” asked Sapt. ‘“ Herbert’s not here.” 

“Not here? Then where is he?” 

“Why, he went with the King this morning.” 

“Oh, he went with the King, sir? Then he’s in Strelsau, I suppose ?” 

“Tf you know that, Simon, you’re wiser than I am.” 

“ But the King is in Strelsau, sir.” 

“The deuce he is! He said nothing of going to Strelsau. He rose early and 
rode off with Herbert, merely saying they would be back to-night.” 

“He went to Strelsau, sir. I am just from Zenda, and his Majesty is known 
to have been in town with the Queen. ‘They were both at Count Fritz’s.” 

“I’m much interested to hear it. But didn’t the telegram say where Herbert 
was?” 

Simon laughed. 

“ Herbert’s not a king, you see,” he said. “ Well, [ll come again to-morrow 
morning, for I must see him soon. He'll be back by then, sir?” 

“Yes, Simon, your brother will be here to-morrow morning.” 

“Or what’s left of him after such a two days of work,” suggested Simon 
jocularly. 

“Why, yes, precisely,” said Sapt, biting his moustache and darting one swift 
glance at James. ‘Or what’s left of him, as you say.” 

“And I'll bring a cart and carry the boar down to the Castle at the same 
time, sir, At least, I suppose you haven't eaten it all?” 
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Sapt laughed; Simon was gratified at the tribute, and laughed even more 
heartily himself. 

“We haven’t even cooked it yet,” said Sapt, ‘but I won’t answer for it that 
we shan’t have by to-morrow.” 

“All right, sir; I'll be here. By the way, there’s another bit of news come on 
the wires. They say Count Rupert of Hentzau has been seen in the city.” 

“ Rupert of Hentzau? Oh, pooh! Nonsense, my good Simon. He daren’t 
show his face there for his life.” 

“Ah, but it may be no nonsense. Perhaps that’s what took the King to 
Strelsau.” 

“It’s enough to take him if it’s true,” admitted Sapt. 

* Well, good-day, sir.” 

*Good-day, Simon.” 

The two huntsmen rode off. James watched them for a little while. 
‘is known to be in Strelsau; and now Count 
Rupert is known to be in Strelsau. How is Count Rupert to have killed the 
King here in the forest of Zenda, sir?” 

Sapt looked at him almost apprehensively. 

“How is the King’s body to come to the forest of Zenda?” asked James. 
“Or how is the King’s body to go to the city of Strelsau ?” 


“The King,” he said then, 
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“Stop your damned riddles ! 
into it?” 

The servant came near to him, and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“You went into as great a thing once before, sir,” said he. 

“Tt was to save the King.” 

“ And this is to save the Queen and yourself. For if we don’t do it, the 
truth about my master must be known.” 


roared Sapt. “Man, are you bent on driving me 


Sapt made him no answer. They sat down again in silence. There they sat, 
sometimes smoking, never speaking, while the tedious afternoon wore away, and 
the shadows from the trees of the forest lengthened. They did not think of 
eating or drinking; they did not move, save when James rose and lit a little fire 
of brushwood in the grate. It grew dusk, and again James moved to light the 
lamp. It was hard on six o’clock, and still no news came from Strelsau. 

Then there was the sound of a horse’s hoofs. ‘The two rushed to the door, 
beyond it, and far along the grassy road that gave approach to the hunting-lodge. 
They forgot to guard the secret, and the door gaped open behind them. Sapt 
ran as he had not run for many a day, and outstripped his companion. ‘There 
was a message from Strelsau ! 

The Constable, without a word of greeting, snatched the envelope from the 
hand of the messenger and tore it open. He read _ it hastily, muttering under his 
breath “Good God!” Then he turned suddenly round and began to walk 
quickly back to James, who, seeing himself beaten in the race, had dropped to 
a walk. But the messenger had his cares as well as the Constable. If the 
Constable’s thoughts were on a crown, so were his. He called out in indignant 
protest, 

“T’ve never drawn rein since Hofbau, sir. Am I not to have my crown?” 

Sapt stopped, turned, and retraced his steps. He took a crown from his 
pocket. As he looked up in giving it, there was a queer smile on his broad 
weatherbeaten face. 

* Aye,” he said, “every man that deserves a crown shall have one, if I can 
give it him.” 
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Then he turned again to James, who had now come up, and laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Come along, my king-maker,” said he. 

James looked in his face for a moment. ‘The Constable’s eyes met his, and 
the Constable nodded. 

So they turned to the lodge where the dead King and his huntsman lay. 
Verily the fate drove. 

ANTHONY Hope. 
(70 be continued.) 


THE PORTRAIT. 


HEN lonely, late, and far from love, 
I restless through my chamber move, 


Or brood, with sad surmise, 
One gaze yet claims me as its thrall : 
My lady’s picture from the wall 
Looks down, in silence noting all, 
And follows with her eyes. 


Dear eyes, so tender, frank and sweet, 
Aye, smiling when our glances meet, 

As though to bring me cheer, 
Forgive the thankless humours black 
Which sometimes drive your comfort back, 
Vext that herself I still should lack 

Whose portrait bides so near ! 


Forgive me that from you I turn 
To where, like jewels in their urn, 
Her letters lie concealed ; 
That slow I con them, line by line, 
Till from each treasured page doth shine 
A flame that leaps to mate with mine, 
Her very soul revealed ! 


O haunting pictured eyes, I know 
How constant is the debt I owe 
Your witchery of art ! 
Yet you’re her counterfeit at best, 
While here her absolute self exprest, 
Tells me from farthest East to West 
She follows with her heart. 
A. Capes 'TARBOLTON, 
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VOGUE OF PATRIOTIC VERSE 


WHY 








“ ENGLAND ” P—A WORD FOR THE 


“ PREDOMINANT PARTNER”—JOHN BULL’S ATTITUDE—DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM— 
WHAT’S IN A NAME; AND WHAT ISN’T—THE CELTIC WHOOP—PATRIOTISM AND 


THE TOM-TOM—MR. RENNELL RODD’S 


BALLADS—THE ‘DOUGHTY AFFAIR’— 


A CASE FOR AN OPEN VERDICT—MR. WILLIAM MorRRIS’s LAST ROMANCE— 
“ SOMEWHAT KENSPECKLE”—THE NEW “SPIRITUAL” MOVEMENT AND THE PRE- 


RAPHAELITES. 


ARISE from the perusal of four volumes 

of patriotic verse—the Poet Laureate’s 
“Songs of England,” Mr. Henry Newbolt’s 
“Admirals All,” Mr 
Rennell Rodd’s “ Ballads 
of the Fleet,” and Mr. 
J. R. Mozley’s “A Vision 
of England.” Patriotic 
verse is enjoying a tre- 
mendous vogue just now ; 
and I have not the slightest 
doubt that when the vogue 
passes (as it surely will) it 
will leave our patriotism 
strengthened. There are two or three excel- 
lent reasons—which any man may discover 
for himself—why we have been unusually 
conscious of our loyalty of late, unusually 
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conscious of our imperial destiny, and un- 
usually beilicose in proclaiming it. But 
perhaps we show ourselves a trifle too 
ready to assume that because, a few 
years ago, we kept our emotions compara- 
tively quiet, we are only now awaking to a 
proper pride in them. Mr. Alfred Austin, 
for instance, in dedicating his volume 
to Lord Wolseley, takes occasion to 
speak of “days, now happily passed away, 
when to descant on the power and the 
mission of England was deemed a desecra- 
tion of the Muse, and almost an outrage 
on morality.” Well, no doubt the little- 
Englanders had their day; but I shall 
require evidence to convince me that they 
ever carried weight as critics of poetry. 
It is perhaps still arguable that Tennyson 








tended ut times to fine down his patriotism 
to a narrow hostility towards France, but I 
never heard it denied that in his larger moods 
he was a great and lifelong patriot, and | 
never heard him blamed for it. He may 
have been blamed for it. And Browning 
may have been accused of desecrating the 
Muse and almost outraging humanity by his 
“ Home-Thoughts from the Sea ”— 


““Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the 
north-west died away ; 


Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking 
into Cadiz Bay ; 

Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face 
Trafalgar lay, 





In the dimmest north-east distance dawned 
Gibraltar grand and gray ; 

‘Here and here did England help me : how can 
I help England ?’ —say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to 
praise and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over 
Africa.” 


Critics of importance in their day may 
have cried out upon this—‘ Not here, O 
Apollo, are haunts meet for thee.” If they 
did, let us have some evidence to remind us. 
The critical ineptitudes of each generation 
may be counted on to amuse its successors. 
But some of us are growing a trifle weary of 
the old stock examples—the Quarterly and 
Blackwood stuff ; and a few futilities uttered 
by little- Englanders would supply a felt 
want. 


SPEAKING as a simple citizen who 
‘ never felt the least temptation to 
belong to any other nation ; who never was 
a little-Englander, and hopes he never will 
be ; who pays his annual, war-tax without 
grumbling and only wishes he had a larger 
income to pay it on, let me confess that, 
after following this vogue of patriotic song— 
always with respect, and at times with 
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enthusiasm—I can look forward without 
apprehension to the day when, their sacred 
fury temporarily spent, our poets’ patriotism 
shall once more be implicit in their writings, 
a constant and informing spirit rather than 
a perpetual theme. Nay: without for a 
moment denying, or belittling, the service 
they have rendered in these exceptional 
times—by stimulating loyalty in the year 
of Jubilee, pride in our navy when the navy 
stood in something more than danger of 
neglect, and the imperial spirit in face of a 
combination of foreign threats—I may even 
venture to say that the quieter mood, when 
they revert to it, will be a better mood for 
England to live with. But before explaining 
why I think this—or rather, as a_ step 
towards explaining why — let me try to 
justify the use of a name which (I know too 
well) gives offence to many. 


” iE NGLAND — England — England !’ 
~ Why ‘England’? Why ‘ English- 
men’?” “IT am not an Englishman,” says 
the Scot, says the Irishman, says the 
Welshman. Sometimes / 
they go so far as to add, V4 
or at any rate imply, that 
they thank Heaven for it. 
Certainlythey feel strongly 
on this point ; the Irish- 
man most strongly per- 
haps, and with the best 
excuse. But the Scots- 
man feels strongly too, 
and with a very good 
excuse. He reads an im- 
plied slight, even an implied insult, in the 
name ; and though it is demonstrable (I 
think) that the slight, the insult, are not 
intentional, it is very difficult to prove that 
they do not exist. ‘7 take it as an insult,” 
he says, “even though you may not mean 
it for one. If I cannot help taking offence 
at the name, you do not remove the offence 
by continuing the use of the name while 
asserting that you use it  inoffensively.” 
Several thousands of Scotsmen have been 
signing a memorial against the official 
use of “England” to denote the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and_ Ireland. 
To deride their indignation as “ sentiment ” 
is the merest folly. What is patriotism 
itself but a sentiment? You may argue 
that the Tweed is but a stream running 
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across this island, and ask Why should 
it divide more than the Avon divides, or 
the Thames? The simple and sufficient 
answer is that it does divide more ; and you 
will never persuade a Scotsman that it does 
not. That at least should be easy enough 
for an Englishman to understand. Will a 
Yorkshireman and a Lancastrian _ barter 
roses? Or will a Kentishman and a man of 
Kent barter titles? Or will Somerset give 
up her share of Exmoor without a protest ? 
Or will Cornishmen exchange their Tamar- 
boundary even for the incomparable Dart ? 
No: the Tweed, and the Tamar (s/ parva 
licet, etc.) are ethnographical streams ; and 
sentiment is not only a fact, but one of the 
strongest of facts. We are not accustomed 
to think of Scotsmen as conspicuously lacking 
in self-interest ; but sentiment with them has 
triumphed over self-interest, not once but 
several times, as their history bears honour- 
able witness. 


N their part I think the memorialists 
might cease to assert that we use the 

word “England” out of arrogance or with 
intent to insult. ‘The Englishman is arrogant 
enough, and in many ways ; but this parti- 
cular way does not happen to be one of them. 
He has a plenty of distressing faults, and a 
plenty of candid friends to keep his eyes 
open to them. He is, if you insist, a brute ; 
but I protest he is a good-natured brute. 
He has, for instance, a pathetic affection for 
lost causes, an almost tender respect for the 
losing side even when he happens to be the 
winner. I believe that when he reads of 
Flodden Field his sympathies are on the 
Scottish side. I know that they are with 
the men of the ’Forty-five. Search all the 
novels that deal with the Scottish rising (their 
name must be Legion), and what sort of 
percentage, do you suppose, inclines in 
sympathy to the winning cause? The hero 
wears the white cockade as inevitably as the 
hero of a hundred years before wears the 
plumed hat and love-locks. The English- 
man may be shaky in his history. I have 
even heard him discourse of the Young 
Chevalier as “Albert Edward” (“ Charles 
Edward ”—“ Albert Chevalier ”—you _ per- 
ceive the association of ideas); but the 
kindliness of his instinct is not affected 
by so trivial an error. Moreover, when he 
happens to come off second-best he bears 
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nomalice. The Englishman ,,, 

may, or may not, know when fre(tvot§ 
he is beaten: he certainly 
has a fine way of forgetting 
his resentment. He thinks 
of Robert Bruce and George 
Washington as jolly fine 
fellows. He does mightily 
love a man, whether friend 
or foe. He is sore with the 
German Emperor, just now, 
from a suspicion that the 
German Emperor played tricks with his 
friendship, and partly, perhaps, because he 
doubts whether the German Emperor is as 
big as the German Emperor’s talk. But in his 
heart of hearts he has quite a warm regard 
for President Kriiger, whom he knows (to 
his cost) to be a man after his own humour ; 
and, face Mr. E. T. Reed, I believe that if 
Oom Paul had honoured the Jubilee pageant 
with his presence, he would not have been 
allowed to depart without an appreciative 
cheer, “and another for Mrs. Kriger.” This, 
however, is mere speculation, and we—like 
Juvenal—are safer among the names of the 
dead. Joan of Arc has become one of the 
saints of our nurseries, and her memory a 
passion with many grown Englishmen. We 
cannot manage to canonise Mary Queen of 
Scots ; but we would if we could. As for our 
alleged arrogance toward Scotland—mark, 
pray, how we cheer the gallantry of the 
Highlanders, even at some cost of injustice 
to brave English regiments; reflect how 
humbly we accept and study the master- 
pieces of Scottish literature; or go and 
watch a holi- 
day crowd in 
London as it 
listens to the 
music of the 
pipers —music 
which it duti- 
fully admires 
and applauds, 
but can never, 
never, under- 
stand or enjoy. 
The English- 
man has no single patriotic song (at least, 
I can think of none) in which he exalts 
himself as “predominant partner,” or says 
an unneighbourly word of Scotsmen; on 
the other hand he will listen to the strains 
of “ Scots wha hae” with perfect composure, 
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and would even join in but for the arresting 
consciousness of his southern accent. 


OU may argue that this implies a 
certain obtuseness. It does. But it 
does not—it cannot —iinply insolence or the 
will to wound. It may not be the attitude 
of a very delicate mind ; but it is the attitude 
of a strong one. It is quiet, even lazy; but 
it is not mean, or fussy, or vindictive. John 
Bull has an extraordinary knack of blunder- 
ing upon other folks’ corns ; but what the 
victims will never give him credit for is 
his genuine astonishment that he has done 
them any hurt. He will soliloquise in the 
press with really pathetic earnestness on the 
reasons (what the deuce can they be?) why 
he is so unpopular abroad. And when a 
crowd of Irish patriots meet in the heart of 
his own capital to commemorate the Rebellion 
of ’98, and denounce him as a vile thief and 
bully, he stations a policeman or two at the 
door. Why? To arrest the speakers for 
sedition? Oh dear no; but to take care 
that nobody comes to harm in the crush! 
You may call it dense of him; but it zs 
funny. For the Irishmen, who, though 
desperately in earnest, are by nature 
peculiarly sensitive to comedy, it must be 
simply maddening. Heaven knows, I am 
not insensible of the seriousness at the 
bottom of their invectives. But for the 
moment we are occupied with John Bull’s 
attitude. 





ES: our memorialists may throw away 
the suspicion that some insult is in- 
tended by the common use of “ England” 
to denote the British Empire and its interests, 
home and colonial. It is simply and solely 
a matter of convenience. “It only remains 
to add,” Mr. Austin assures us in his 
preface, “in deference to certain generous 
and legitimate susceptibilities . . . that by 
‘England, for which no ‘other- appellation 
equally comprehensive and convenient has 
yet been discovered, it is intended to indicate 
not only Great Britain and Ireland, but 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, India, and 
every spot of earth where men feel an 
instantaneous thrill of imperial kinship at 
the very sound of the name (‘ Victoria’) that 
lends its title to the opening poem in the 
present volume.” I take it that all save a 
majority of Irishmen (whose case we admit 
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to be exceptional) feel that thrill and are to 
some extent united by it ; that Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, Welshmen, many Irishmen, and 
Colonists all the world over, join hands in a 
common pride of Empire, and would welcome 
a comprehensive and convenient name, 
could it be discovered. Can the memorial- 
ists supply one? Destructive criticism, in 
matters great and small, is all very well if 
you have a substitute ready for the thing 
you propose to overthrow ; otherwise it is 
usually all very ill. To take the very highest 
example—Religion: I can understand a 
man’s laying down his life in defence of his 
ancient faith ; I can understand his risking 
all his temporal happiness to support a new 
or reformed faith ; but I cannot understand 
a man’s bothering himself on behalf of a 
mere negation. //e may be able to manage 
with a mere negation ; though he can hardly 
(one would think) find it inspiriting company. 
But how he can grow enthusiastic over 
depriving his neighbours of their positive 
beliefs when he has nothing to offer in their 
place—that puzzles me. Moreover, with the 
best intentions he is probably doing a deal 
of mischief: since the most of men cannot 
manage with a mere negation; and if you 
empty their house and sweep and garnish 
it, and install no new guest, they promptly 
set about issuing in- 
vitations to the seven 
proverbial devils. 
And this congenital 
weakness of merely 
destructive criticism 
reveals itself just as 
fatally in lesser mat- 
ters— in the matter 
of this memorial for 
instance. Every rea- 
sonable man between 
Tweed and the 
Channel must allow that “England” is a 
sadly narrow and partial term for a com- 
monwealth which includes men of all 
manners of descent—Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, 
Norman, Danish, Celtic, Jewish ; and enlists 
under a common flag Englishmen, Scots- 
men, Irishmen, Welshmen, Canadians, 
Australians, Sikhs, Gurkhas, and so on: 
nations and races of all kinds in various 
degrees of emancipation. But will the 
memorialists suggest a better and equally 
convenient name? “Great Britain” ex- 
cludes everything beyond this _ island, 
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“Greater Britain” is usually taken to ex- 
clude this island. ‘Great and Greater 
Britain” is clumsy and equivocal. ‘“ The 
British Empire” is hardly less clumsy, and 
would oblige us (if we cared to be logical) 
to call our Queen our “Empress.” Diffi- 
culties surround the question — practical 
difficulties and difficulties of sentiment ; and 
with all possible respect for the feelings of 
the memorialists, I cannot see that they 
make a good start by losing their temper 
with the “ predominant partner.” 


\ JOREOVER (I put the question 
i particularly to some of my Celtic 
cousins) have we not of late displayed 
enough, and even more than enough, of this 
Ss furious egoism of 
cag, be 

(waste, Hargponne) race f Do we 

: seriously wish to 
dissociate —_our- 
selves from the 
victories of 
Nelson or the 
works of Shake- 
speare ? John 
Bull is an easy- 
tempered, long- 
suffering fellow ; 
but were he to round on us with a question 
or two, he might make us look excessively 
foolish. We cannot eat our cake and have 
it. Some of us have languages of our own. 
Do we propose in future to pen our im- 
mortal compositions in those languages? 
Some of those languages have considerable 
literatures; and by all means let us be 
proud of them. But I understand that we 
have accepted English as the vehicle of 
our coming masterpieces ; and considering 
what Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth and 
Shelley have done in that language, I can 
detect no reason why we should regret our 
choice. One may be Celtic in blood, and 
take a harmless pride in it, and yet resent 
and wish to dissociate himself from this 
everlasting Celtic whoop. One may be 
Celtic in blood, and yet recoynise that Celtic 
blood is very often the better for crossing. 
One may be a Celt, and yet retain enough 
of common sense to recognise that the 
achievements of the commonwealth in 
warfare, civil government, science, art and 
letters are the achievements of inextricably 
mixed races, and that to discover a needle 
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in a bottle of hay were simplicity itself in 
comparison with the business of picking 
these achievements to pieces and assigning 
to each race its exact share in them. One 
may be a Celt and proud of it, and yet be 
far prouder of his nobler inheritance as a 
son of this island. Our common country 
first, if you please ! 
O return to John Bull, the much abused. 
Will you not agree that there is some- 
thing peculiarly fine about this habit of his, 
of wearing his greatness like an old coat 
rather than a tightly-fitting uniform with 
every button polished? Is he not on the 
whole a more dignified figure when slouching 
along in his own easy way than when, with 
a sudden access of self-consciousness, he 
pulls himself up, throws himself into a 
recognisably imperial posture, and falls to 
declaiming ? Our poets, of late, have been 
rising to an occasion ; and (with the leave 
of the pessimists who suppose that poetry 
died with Tennyson) they have risen to it 
more than adequately. But some of us 
prefer in the long run to take our more 
sacred feelings (of which patriotism is one) 
quietly. “Very pretty,” said an old country- 
man and an excellent husband, after listening 
to the song Darby and Joan: “but, d’you 
know, my old missus would never think o’ 
talkin’ like that, out loud.” Another, whose 
health had been proposed as a toast at an 
agricultural dinner, responded thus: “ Our 
Squire, he’s very kind, I’m sure. He says 
I’ve a-made my way in the world and done 
well. I don’t like to contradict en, an’ 
’twouldn’t be true if . 
I did. I’ve a-done CEs, Toxcni 
pretty tidy. But you'll NMR ae 
excuse my pulling up \ an \ 
the table-cloth ; for I \ \ \ 


when I hears that kind } j eed 

o’ talk, I likes to touch =| VO 
wood.” (To “touch «| )@— +. a 
wood” is supposed to rs || C7 
avert Heaven’s punish- “iv ~ 
ment for boastfulness.) \ \ | 

So, when Mr. Austin 4A Kes) 
sings— 


‘* Ocean itself, from strand to strand, 
Our citadel shall be, 
And, though the world together band, 
Not all the legends of the land 
Shall ever wrest from England’s hand 
The Sceptre of the Sea,”— 
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I am very certain that he means it well: but 
I want to “touch wood.” It may be that, 
some day, when the pleasant calling of letters 
shall have been turned into a “ profession,” 
with a set of diplomas an a volunteer corps 
of its own, and Mr. Austin as colonel 
ex officio, England will be called upon to 
make good that boast: in which case I 
trust to be found cheerfully carrying a gun 
under Mr. Austin’s orders. Or—since he 
informs us that a sequence of three sonnets 
in this volume was “ written in mid-Channel,” 





and one may reasonably infer that he is a 
good sailor—it may be he will thunder his 
word of command from the quarter-deck : 
and ayain I trust that my “Aye, aye, Sir!” 
will not lack cheerfulness. But amid the 
peaceful occupations of civil life, and until I 
am quite sure the fortunes of Great Britain 
will be trusted, in time of apparent peril, to 
to those who feel as securely about them as 
Mr. Austin feels, I cannot—forgive me for 
it !—read such poetry without wishing to 
“touch wood.” 


HEREFORE, for the present, I take 
more pleasure in Mr. Austin’s patriot- 
ism when (as in his verses answering the 
question Is Life worth Living ?) he treats it 
as a source of spiritual delight rather than as 
a matter for defiant and rather truculent 
declamation. Therefore I listen with more 
pleasure when Mr. Newbolt hymns famous 
men and our fathers that begat us, and 
toasts the memory of 
“Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 
Here’s to the bold and free! 
Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 
Hail to the Kings of the Sea! 


—or when Mr. Rennell Rodd sings of the 
glorious disaster of San Juan de Lua, or 
tells us how Jack the Carpenter nailed the 
cocked hat on the figure-head of the Duke 
of Brunswick in the fight of the First of 
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June, or how Richard Peake of Tavistock 
(I wonder if my readers remember some 
previous remarks of mine on the prowess of 
“'Tayvistock men” and their neighbours’ 
jealousy?) fought three Spanish hidalgoes 
with a bladeless halberd for quarterstaff, and 





won his freedom. There seems to me a 
vast difference between holding up the deeds 
of its fathers for a people’s emulation, and , 
encouraging it to boast before the time has 

come for laying its armour aside. As Mr. 

Mozley sings 


**O England! think not thou canst yet -rejoice 
As one that doffs his armour after fight, 
And hears the full congratulating voice 
Of friends and neighbours in the tranquil light 
Of evening. Here to-day thou art in sight 
Of perils, and dost feel the prescient throe 
Which pierces ere it heals. Let no affright 
Weaken thy arms; brace nerve and sinew so 

As one that out of ills with stronger force doth 


grow. 


** For if with loyalty thou hear’st the sound 
Of counsels that from ages past descend, 
All splendours from the height and depth 
profound 
Of being shall upon thy courses blend ; 
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The blossom of thy branches without end 
Shall teem and flourish ; and thy lucent ways 
(When God from mortal eyes the film shall 
rend, 
And all the earth to heavenly likeness raise) 
Eternally shall glow along the starry maze.” 


SEE, by the way, that Mr. Rennell Rodd, 
in his story of Drake’s famous voyage, 
follows Mr. Julian Corbett’s theory (which 
seems pretty much the same as the late Mr. 
Froude’s) of the mysterious Doughty affair. 
Well, to be sure we had liefer believe the best 
of Drake, which involves believing the worst 
of Doughty. As Mr. Rodd puts it, “In 
subscribing to Mr. Corbett’s conclusions it is 
satisfactory that one’s predilections should 
without any violence coincide with one’s 
sense of justice.” Atthe same time, speaking my 
from my recollection of the evidence, I 
should incline rather to suspend judgment, 
with Admiral Burney, “than whom no man 
ever desired to judge more equitably and 
more kindly of others.” Admiral Burney f 
would express no opinion on the case, 
because he thought the statements too 
imperfect for forming one. 

















All we know for certain seems to be this :— 
In one of the smaller vessels of Drake’s 
squadron there sailed a mysterious Mr. 
Doughty. “Who Mr. Doughty was, and 
why he was sent out, is uncertain” (Froude). 
Off the Cape de Verde Islands Drake cap- 
tured a Portuguese prize, and put Doughty 
in her as captain. Doughty had not long 
taken charge before he was accused of pur- 
Joining certain articles in her and _ putting 
them to his own use, thereby robbing the 
adventurers. Drake came on board, found 
that Doughty had received these articles as 
presents from the Portuguese prisoners, and 
was therefore not, strictly speaking, guilty of 
peculation ; but thought it prudent to remove 
him and install his own brother, Thomas 
Drake, in command of the prize. Doughty, 
now on board the admiral’s ship, fell into 
hot water again. Complaints were made of 
his peremptoriness and abuse of authority ; 
and Drake, having heard the charges, 
packed him off into the Szwan fly-boat, in 
disgrace. 

Some time later, on the night of Feb. 27th, 
1578, off the River Plate, the Swan fly- 
boat was missing, with Doughty on board ; 
whether by accident or design is not certain. 
We may suppose that Drake at any rate 
suspected design. He sent off Winter in 
the iizabeth to search for the truant. 
Winter found her and brought her back ; 
and Drake broke her up and drafted her 
company into the other ships, to prevent a 
repetition of the performance. 

On June 20th the expedition reached 
Magellan’s Port St. Julian, on the coast of 


Patagonia. “An ominous and _ strange 
spectacle met their eyes as they entered 
the harbour. In that 


utterly desolate spot a 
skeleton was hanging on 
a gallows, the bones 
picked clean by the vul- 
tures. It 
Magellan’s 


one of 
who 
had been executed there 
for mutiny fifty years 
Here Drake 
resolved to try Doughty. 
“Without the strictest 
discipline it was impos- 
sible for the enterprise to succeed”: so 
far we may agree with Mr. Froude. _ If (as 
seems likely enough) Doughty’s defection 
had been wilful, men have suffered death 


was 
crew, 


before.” 
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for less, at the hands of strong captains. 
But Mr. Froude adds, “ Doughty had been 
guilty of worse than disobedience.” If by 
this he means that Doughty was a traitor 
paid by Spain to bring the expedition to 
grief (which is what he afterwards hints), the 
charge is not proven. At any rate Drake 
inquired into Doughty’s actions, and found 
them “not to be such as he looked for, but 
tending rather to contention, or mutiny, or 
some other disorder, whereby the success 
of the voyage might 
hazarded.”. A court and 
Doughty was found guilty. Part of his 
guilt he is said (in the narrative, 7ke World 
Encompassed) to have confessed. But Mr. 
Fletcher, the chaplain of the expedition, 
flatly gives this the lie, saying, “he utterly 
denied the truth of the charges against him, 
upon his salvation.” On the other hand it 
is fair to say that Drake once had to call 
Fletcher “ the falsest knave alive,” and even 
tied him by the leg to a ring-bolt for dispirit- 
ing the crew of the Golden Hind at a critical 
moment ; so we may fairly suppose that 
Master Fletcher “ had his knife into” Drake, 
as the saying is. 


greatly have been 


was formed, 


The whole affair is dark, 
Doughty was condemned and executed with 
a great deal of romantic circumstance which 
the chronicle reports, and which Southey 
declares (I don’t well see why) to be mere 
invention: “such embellishments of the 
story, that the person who devised them 
could have no expectation of their obtaining 
belief from any one except by a _ reflex 
supposition in the readers mind that a 
circumstance so incredible could never have 
been invented, and its extreme incredibility 
therefore, an evidence of its truth.” 
Mr. Rodd follows the chronicle, which says 


was, 


that on “the next convenient day, a com- 
munion was celebrated by Master Fletcher ; 
the general (Drake) himself communicated 
in the sacred ordinance with Master 
Doughtie ; after which they dined at the 
same table together, as_ cheerfully, in 
sobriety, as ever in their lives they had 
done ; and taking their leave 
by drinking to each other, 
as if some short journey only 
had been in hand.” Mr 
Rodd also accepts the curi- 
ous statement of Mendoza, 
the Spanish ambassador—a 
statement not found in any 
English account of the affair 
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that Drake was himself the executioner, 
choosing to bear the entire responsibility :— 


‘¢ But Doughty filled a cup and cried a pledge 
in Spanish wine : 
‘Here’s luck in all your ventures, lads, and a 
better end than mine !’ 


And in a little while he rose, and with a 
courtier’s bow, 

‘With your good leave, my captain,’ he said, 
‘I am ready now.’ 

They climbed the crest of broken hill to 
where the block was set, 

As men unmoved by craven fear, by passion 
or regret. 


And Doughty passed along the ranks with a 
word to each and all, 

And as he knelt to try the block the rain 
began to fall. 


But Drake unclasped the seaman’s cloak, and 
spread it on the ground. 

And bared the sword his arm alone might 
wield in honour bound. 


The shivering blade whirled round and fell, 
cold, cruel, swift, and keen. 
? 


‘So perish all her enemies!’ said Drake: 


‘God save the Queen !’” 


HE strongest reason against supposing 
that Drake put an innocent man to 
death seems to me that his conduct was 
never called in question on his return to 
England, though he had strong enemies 
in the Council. It is difficult (Dr. Johnson 
allows) to imagine what designs Doughty 
could have formed with any hope of success, 
“ or to what actions worthy of death he could 
have proceeded without accomplices (for 
none are mentioned).” For that matter, 
the whole ‘question is difficult. But even on 
such facts as are acknowledged, his conduct 
was plainly insubordinate ; and mere _in- 
subordination in such a ticklish expedition 
as Drake’s assumes a gravity which men 
cannot easily estimate in an academical 
discussion. If we allow a general for the 
sake of discipline to hang up a soldier who 
has stolen a chicken, we need not suppose 
Doughty to have been in Spanish pay in 
order to persuade ourselves that Drake 
dealt with him prudently and (allowing for 
the circumstances and at stake) 
righteously. 


issues 
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2s | hight Burcot and was somewhat 
kenspeckle ”—I take this typical sen- 
tence from Zhe Sundering Flood (recently 
published by Messrs. Longmans), the last 
prose romance of the late Mr. William 
Morris. I do not propose to criticise that 
book here—the simple and (for me) final 
fact being that I cannot read Mr. Morris’s 
prose romances unless with the most painful 
effort. But, extravagant as they are in style 
and studiously quaint in conception, they 
represent the last effervescence of an idea, 
the farthest froth of a wave of artistic in- 
spiration of which Englishmen will one day 
be mightily proud. 
That romantic wave, which started with 
the paintings of the Pre-Raphaelites and 


was fed by the poetry of Rossetti, William 
Morris and Mr. Swinburne, has somehow 
tided us over the sands of twenty years of 


barren materialism in art and letters. We 
have not come across in very good case, 
perhaps. But at length the whole of Europe 
seems to be emerging from that desert in 
which it was possible to formulate a com- 
plete theory of Romance out of an “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Experimental 
Medicine.” And I observe with chastened 
mirth that it is England—poor, romantic, 
conventional, derided England—from which 
the foreign pioneers of the revolt against 
materialism (M. Maeterlinck and his brother 
Flemings) have drawn their first inspiration 
and encouragement. Much they owe to 
our Elizabethans ; but hardly less (as Mr. 
Mackail puts it in his admirable preface to 
Mr. Sutro’s translation of Ag/avaine et 
Selysette) to that romantic movement which 
originated, some forty years ago, among an 
obscure group of Oxford undergraduates, 
and which has since effected so great a 
change, not only in specific arts like poetry 
and painting, but in the serious daily thought 
of mankind with regard to beauty. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, 





